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FROM THE PRESS OF THE METHODIST BOOK CONCERN, CHICAGO ILLINOIS 





REPORT NUMBER NINE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
ITINERANCY TO THE GENERAL CONFERENCE 
OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


WuHe|nreas, The time and place of the origin of Amer- 
ican Methodism is in dispute, as between Sam’s Creek, 


Maryland, and New York City; and, 


Wuereas, The sesquicentennial of that event is ap- 
proaching; therefore, 


Resolved, 1. That the General Conference appoint 
a Commission of seven members, at least three of 
whom shall come from the vicinity of New York, and 
three from the vicinity of Baltimore, and one at large, 
who, together with similar Commissions from the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and the Methodist 
Protestant Church (if such shall be appointed), shall 
inquire carefully into and, if possible, determine 
whether the priority belongs to Maryland or to New 
York. 


Resolved, 2. That the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, in conjunction with the 
other branches of Methodism in America, make pro- 
vision for the proper observance of this greatest event 
in the religious life of the Republic. 

Adopted, May 29, 1912. 


This invitation of the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church to the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
and the Methodist Protestant Church was cordially accepted, 
and the following persons were duly appointed: 
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School of Theology 
at Ciaremont 


THE JOINT COMMISSION ON THE ORIGIN OF 
AMERICAN METHODISM 


To REPRESENT THE METHODIST EpiscopaL CHURCH 


From the Vicinity of New York 
WiLuiAM V. Kettey J.S. CHapwick *H. K. CarroLu 


From the Vicinity of Baltimore 
JOHN F. GoucHer C. W. BALDWIN Epwarp L. Watson 


At Large 
W. F. CoNNER 


To REPRESENT THE MerTuHopist EpiscopAaL CHURCH, SOUTH 


Bisuor E. E. Hoss W. FB. TILLettr J.S. Myers 
H. M. Du Bose E. V. REGISTER J. P. TyLer 
A. B. PucH 


To REPRESENT THE METHODIST PROTESTANT CHURCH 


DANIEL BAKER W. O. Atwoop W. H. LitzinNcer 
J. M. SHERIDAN H. L. Evperpice FB. T. Litre 
T. W. DonoHO 


*Dr. George P. Eckman resigned from the Commission and Dr. H. K. Carroll, 
President of the Methodist Historical Society of the City of New York, was appointed 
to fill the vacancy, and consented to prepare one of the papers on priority for the use 
of the Joint Commission, 4 


Report of the JOINT COMMISSION on the ORIGIN OF 
AMERICAN METHODISM to the General Conference, 
to the Methodist Episcopal Church, the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, and the Methodist 
Protestant Church 


DEAR FATHERS AND BRETHREN: 
Several months before the JOINT COMMISSION was to 


convene, persons known to be exceptionally interested in the 
History of American Methodism were requested to prepare 
full and detailed statements concerning the question of Priority 
as between Philip Embury and Robert Strawbridge—New 
York and Maryland—and to submit the same to the Joint Com- 
mission. 

The place and the date for the meeting of the Joint 
Commission having been agreed upon, further personal re- 
quests were sent out and notices were placed in the Church 
papers, urging anyone who had any evidence, suggestion or 
argument, printed, typewritten or manuscript-material bearing 
directly or indirectly upon either side of the question to for- 
ward the same to the Joint Commission for its consideration. 

More than two hundred volumes, typewritten papers, and 
manuscripts bearing upon the subject, were gathered and ar- 
ranged for ready reference in the room where the Joint Com- 
mission conducted its investigation. 

The JOINT COMMISSION representing the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and 
the Methodist Protestant Church, which had been appointed by 
their respective Churches and instructed “together” to “inquire 
carefully into and, if possible, determine whether the priority 
belongs to Maryland or New York,” met in the City of Balti- 
more on January 26, 1916. 

The following members of the Commission were present: 

W. F. Conner, C. W. Baldwin, John F. Goucher, and E. L. 
Watson of the Methodist Episcopal Church; Daniel Baker, J. 
M. Sheridan, W. O. Atwood, H. L. Elderdice, W. H. Litzinger, 
F. T. Little, and T. W. Donoho of the Methodist Protestant 
Church; H. M. Du Bose, W. F. Tillett, and J. S. Myers of the 


Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
5 
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A letter was received from Bishop E. E. Hoss expressing 
his regret that he was unable because of sickness to be present. 
Dr. Conner, Chairman, pro tem, of the section of the Com- 
mission representing the Methodist Episcopal Church, stated 
that Drs. Carroll and Chadwick “decline to participate in the 
investigation at this time.” 

A quorum of two-thirds of the members composing the 
Joint Commission being present, the Commission organized by 
the election of Dr. H. M. Du Bose, Chairman, and Dr. E. L. 
Watson, Secretary. 

The action of the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, adopted May 29, 1912, was read and ac- 
cepted as defining the functions of the Joint Commission. 

It was further agreed that in the interests of careful and 
unbiased investigation the Joint Commission would sit in ex- 
ecutive session. 

The Commission then proceeded to consider most carefully 
the question which had been referred to it. 

After all the evidence which the Commission had been able 
to procure had been carefully examined, each member of the 
Commission was called upon to discuss the question, and after 
each had spoken freely, a ballot was ordered and tellers were 
appointed. 

It was agreed, First, that if any member of the Commission 
thought there was room for reasonable doubt as to whether 
the claim for priority had been clearly established, he was to 
vote a blank ballot. 

Second, If, however, in his judgment, the priority of either 
Mr. Embury or Mr. Strawbridge had been established beyond 
a reasonable doubt, he was to write upon his ballot the name 
of the person whose priority the evidence had established. 

The tellers reported that fourteen ballots had been cast, 
not one of them was blank, and the name of Mr. Strawbridge 
was on all of the fourteen ballots, and the Chairman announced 
that the vote stood Strawbridge fourteen, Embury none. 

The Joint Commission then proceeded to vote separately 
upon various historic facts, and unanimously decided that the 
evidence direct, corroborative, and cumulative fully justified 
the following conclusions: 
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1. That Philip Embury began to preach and formed a So- 
. ciety in the City of New York, some time during the year 1766. 

2. That Robert Strawbridge came to Maryland and settled 
on Sam’s Creek, Frederick County, about 1761. 

3. That Mr. Strawbridge began to preach as soon there- 
after as he had “arranged” his home. 

4. That Mr. Strawbridge baptized Henry Maynard as early 
as 1762 or 1763. 


5. That John Evans was converted as early as 1763 or 1764. 

6. That Mr. Strawbridge began forming societies as early 
as 1763 or 1764. 

7. That among all those who have wrought constructively 
in the development of Methodism in America, to the work of 
Robert Strawbridge in Maryland belongs the distinction of 
priority. 

The Joint Commission submits herewith a synopsis of the 
evidence upon which it has based its conclusion. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) 
H. M. Dv Boss, 
Chairman of the Joint Commission. 
E. L. Watson, 
Secretary of the Joint Commission. 
W. F. Conner, 
Chairman, pro tem, of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Section of the Joint Commission. 
W. F. Truett, 
Chairman of the Methodist Episcopal, 
South, Section of the Joint Commission. 
H. L. ELperpice, 
Chairman of the Methodist Protestant Sec- 
tion of the Joint Commission. 





I 


THE FIRST PREACHER OF METHODISM IN 
AMERICA 


The Official Statement of “The Rise of Methodism in Amer- 
ica” was first published in the “Discipline for the Ministers, 
Preachers, and Members of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in America”, printed in New York, 1787. 

The record is as follows: 

“Page 3” 
“A Form of Discipline, etc.” 
“Section |” 

“Question 2. What was the Rise of Methodism, so called, 
in America?” 

“Answer. During the Space of thirty Years past, certain 
Persons, Members of the Society, emigrated from England 
and Ireland, and settled in various Parts of this Country. About 
twenty Years ago, Philip Embury, a local Preacher from Ire- 
land, began to preach in the City of New York, and formed 
a Society of his own Countrymen and the Citizens. About the 
same Time, Robert Strawbridge, a local Preacher from Ire- 
land, settled in Frederick County, in the State of Maryland 
and preaching there formed some Societies. In 1769, Richard 
Boardman and Joseph Pilmoor, came to New York; who were 
the first regular Methodist Preachers on the Continent. In 
the latter End of the Year 1771, Francis Asbury and Richard 
Wright, of the same Order, came over.” 

This statement had been carefully prepared and officially 
adopted. Bishop Asbury says in his Journal, under date of 
November 27, 1785, “For some time past, I had not been quite 
satisfied with the order and arrangement of our form of disci- 
pline; and persuaded that it might be improved without dif_i- 
culty, we accordingly set about it, and during my confinement in 
James-City, completed the work, arranging the subject-matter 
thereof under proper heads, divisions, and sections.’”2 Again, 
under date of March 25, 1786, “Read our Form of Discipline, 
in manuscript, which Brother Dickins has been preparing for 
the Press.” 

1 Discipline, Third ee 1787, 


2 Journal, Vol. 1, p. 
3 Idem, p. 396. 
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There was no General Conference held after the “Christ- 
mas Conference” of 1784 until November, 1792. “The altera- 
tions of the Discipline, therefore, during that interval, seem to 
have been made in the same informal manner as prior to 1784 
—Bishop Asbury submitting the proposed amendments to the 
Annual Conferences, in succession, and when adopted, pub- 
lishing them either in the Annual Minutes (which were printed 
regularly after 1789) or in new editions of the General Minutes 
or Discipline.”* “The publication of this revised Discipline 
was delayed until May, 1787, probably with a view of obtaining 
the concurrence of Dr. Coke who made his second visit to 
America in March of that year,”5 and “the sanction of the 
Conference called May 1, 1787,’® in Baltimore. 

This modified “Form of Discipline” prepared by Bishop 
Asbury and “Brother Dickins” arranged the “subject matter” 
contained in the first and second editions into “Sections,” each 
“Section” dealing with a specific subject or cognate subjects. It 
also proposed important modifications, eliminations and addi- 
tions. 

Bishop Asbury says, “We had some warm and close de- 
bates in conference; but all ended in love and peace. After 
much fatigue and trouble, our Conference ended on Monday, 
the sixth of May.’” 

The rearrangement of the subject matter and the statement 
concerning “The Rise of Methodism in America” were 
adopted, the “Binding Minute” as it has been called, pledging 
the Methodists in America to obey “the Commands” of Mr. 
Wesley and “to preserve and promote our union with the 
Methodists of Europe,” which was in the first and second edi- 
tions, was stricken out and the term “Bishops” was substituted 
for the term “superintendents” as set forth in this third edition 
of the Discipline. 

These eliminations and substitutions gave serious offense 
to Mr. Wesley and he blamed Mr. Asbury for them both. But 
the third edition of the Discipline as adopted by the Confer- 
ences and printed in 1787, constituted the Official pronounce- 


4 History of the Discipline, Robert Emory, pp. 79-80. 
—— 2: 81. 

6 Chas. Nutter, nae salpri Five Disciplines of the M. E. Church.’’ 
4 see Vol. II, D. 
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ment of the Methodist Episcopal Church upon the subjects with 
which it dealt. 

In the fourth and fifth editions of the Discipline, printed 
respectively in 1788 and 1789, in New York, there was no 
change in the Official Statement of “The Rise of Methodism 
in America” adopted in 1787, except the elimination of several 
superfluous capitals in the printing. 

In the sixth edition of the Discipline, printed in Philadelphia 
in 1790, the Official statement as to “The Rise of Methodism 
in Europe and America” was taken from “Section 1” and in- 
cluded without any change in form or content as part of the 
prefatory address “To the Members of the Methodist Societies 
in the United States.” (Signed) “THomas COKE, 

Francis ASBURY.” 

In the seventh edition, 1791, after the statement concerning 
Philip Embury, this sentence is inserted, “In the same year, 
Thomas Webb preached in a hired room, near the barracks; 
and in the year 1767 the riggin house was occupied.” With 
the exception of this addition, the Official statement remained 
as it was in the four previous editions. 

The title page of the eighth edition, printed in 1792, reads, 
“The Doctrines and Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in America, Revised and Approved at the General 
Conference held at Baltimore, in the State of Maryland, in 
November, 1792; in which Thomas Coke and Francis Asbury, 
Presided. Arranged under proper Heads, and Methodized in 
a more acceptable and easy Manner.” 

In this edition, the Official statement as “revised and ap- 
proved at the General Conference” of 1792 says, “In the latter 
end of the year 1766, Philip Embury, a local preacher from 
Ireland, began to preach in the City of New-York, and formed 
a Society of his own countrymen and the citizens; and in the 
same year, Thomas Webb preached in a hired room, near the 
barracks. About the same time, Robert Strawbridge, a local 
preacher from [reland, settled in Frederick County, in the 
State of Maryland, and preaching there, formed some societies. 
The first Methodist Church in New York was built in 1768 
or 1769; and in 1769 Richard Boardman, ete.,” (as in previous 
editions). 
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Robert Emory says, “A General Conference having been 
held regularly, every four years from this time, no alterations 
were made in the Discipline, except at its successive sessions.”8 
That is, no regular or authoritative alterations. 

The General Conference of 1820 appointed a Committee of 
three “to assist the episcopacy to revise the form of discipline 
and conform it to the regulations and resolutions of this Con- 
ference.” This Committee made no change in the Official 
statement concerning “the rise of Methodism in America,”® 
but printed it as it had been “revised and approved” at the 
General Conference of 1792. 

With the exception of some elaboration and slight modi- 
fications which in no wise affect Robert Strawbridge or Philip 
Embury as to the question of priority, this same statement 
concerning “the rise of Methodism in America” has been pub- 
lished as the Official statement in every edition of the Disci- 
pline from the third, printed in 1787, to and including the most 
recent, printed in 1912, and this statement has been certified to 
by every one of the sixty-nine Bishops of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, and high officials of other branches of American Metho- 


dism. 


The Official statement as it stands in the 1912 edition of the 
Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church is as follows: 
“In the year 1766 Philip Embury, a Wesleyan Local 
Preacher from Ireland, began to preach in New York City 
and formed a society, now the John Street Church. An- 
other Local Preacher, Thomas Webb, Captain in the Brit- 
ish army, soon joined him and also preached in the city of 
New York and its vicinity. About the same time Robert 
Strawbridge, from Ireland, settled in Frederick County, 
Maryland, preaching there and forming societies.” 

Thus the Official statement concerning “the rise of Metho- 
dism in America” explicitly sets forth that “In the year 1766, 
Philip Embury, a Wesleyan local preacher from Ireland began 
to preach in New York City and formed a society.” 

“In the latter end of the year 1766” is the statement re- 
corded in the seventh, eighth and ninth editions of the Disci- 
pline printed respectively in 1791, 1792, 1797. 


8 History of the Discipline, p. 84. 
9 See General Conference Journal, p. 239. 
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That it was “in the latter end of the year 1766” when 
-Embury began to preach in New York City is supported by 
concurrent testimony and endorsed by such recognized author- 
ities as Crook, Buckley, Seaman, et al. 


The Rev. William Crook says, “One evening in the autumn 
of 1766, a large company were assembled playing cards as 
usual, when Barbara Hicks came in, and burning with indig- 
nation, she hastily seized the cards and throwing them into the 
fire, administered a scathing rebuke to all the parties con- 
cerned. She then went to Embury’s house and told him what 
she saw, and what she had done, adding with earnestness, 
‘Philip, you must preach to us or we shall all go to hell, and 
each will require our blood at your hands. Philip attempted 
a defense by saying, ‘How can I preach, as I have neither 
house nor congregation?’ ‘Preach,’ said the noble woman, ‘in 
your own house, and to your own company,’ and within a few 
days, Embury preached the first sermon in New York, in his 
own hired house to a congregation of five persons.” 


Dr. Buckley says, “After the sermon Embury enrolled the 
five in a class. The exact date of this first Methodist Class 
is not known, but that it was in the latter part of the year 1766 
is certain.”!1 

Samuel A. Seaman says, “One evening, in the autumn of 
1766 a company were assembled playing cards, etc.” (Here 
follows a statement about “A Christian woman” reproving 
them and urging Embury to preach to them) “she, it seems, 
agreed to get the congregation, and as nearly as can be ascer- 
tained, in October, 1766, he (Embury) preached the first ser- 
mon in his house in what was then called Barracks Street.’’12 

Thus, the Official statement, published for more than twelve 
decades in the Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
and elsewhere, says that “In the year 1766 Philip Embury 
began preaching in New York City and formed a society.” 
This is uncontroverted by any recognized authority, and is 
accepted as an established fact concerning the beginning of 


Methodism in the City of New York. 


10 ‘‘Ireland and the Centenary of American Methodism,’’ pp. 89, 90. 
11 ‘‘Constitutional and Parliamentary History of the M. E. Church,’’ p. 9. 
12 ‘‘Annals of New York Methodism,’’ Seaman, pp. 16, 17. 
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The Official statement further says, that “Another local 
preacher, Thomas Webb, Captain in the British Army, soon 
joined him and also preached in the City of New York and 
its vicinity.” 

The Discipline of 1792 says this was “the same year.” The 
question has been raised as to whether it might not have been 
earlier in the same year, but the statement that Captain Webb 
“soon joined him,” Embury, “and also preached in the City 
of New York” is discriminative and explicitly sets forth the 
priority of the preaching of Embury “in the City of New 
York” to that of Captain Webb in the same city. It says 
nothing, however, about the probability of Captain Webb 
having preached in Albany before he preached in the City of 
New York. 

The Official statement as to “the rise of Methodism in Amer- 
ica’ recognizes there were “two original branches of the Metho- 
dist family” with independent beginnings, one in New York 
City and the other in “the backwoods of Maryland.” 

Having set forth the year when and the person by whom 
Wesleyan Methodist preaching was begun “in New York City,” 
viz., by Philip Embury, a Wesleyan local preacher, “in the year 
1766,” and that Captain Webb “soon joined him and also 
preached in the City of New York;” it proceeds with like 
discrimination and exactness to set forth the beginning of 
Methodist preaching “in Frederick County, Maryland,” and 
says “About the same time Robert Strawbridge, from Ireland, 
settled in Frederick County, Maryland, preaching there and 
forming societies.” Mark the phrase concerning Mr. Straw- 
bridge, “preaching there and forming societies.’ Mr. Embury 
“began to preach and formed a society.” 

There is no significance to be attached to the mention of 
Maryland after New York, for three reasons, in particular: 

(a) The preachers and members of society in and about 
the cities of New York and Philadelphia had formed the habit 
of associating Embury and New York with the beginning of the 
only Methodism in America of which they knew, years before 
they had learned that there was an established and aggressive 
center of Methodist propaganda in the “back woods” of Mary- 
land. 
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(b) Within a few months after Embury “began to preach 
‘in New York City” the New York Methodists reported to 
Mr. Wesley, appealed to him for financial and ministerial 
assistance and supervision and were recognized as a regular 
extension of the British Wesleyan Societies. Maryland Metho- 
dism never sought financial aid or ministerial assistance from 
Mr. Wesley or British Wesleyanism, never even reported to 
them, and neither Mr. Wesley nor the British Wesleyan So- 
cieties in Great Britain or New York had any knowledge of 
the Methodism in Maryland inaugurated by Mr. Strawbridge, 
until it had spread over a considerable part of the State. When 
they heard of it they considered it irregular and unwesleyan, 
ignored its validity, attempted to absorb it and showed no 
special interest in its beginnings. 


(c) The year within which Embury “began to preach in 
New York City” was accepted as 1766 and it is usual when 
speaking of two or more things to mention an accepted fact 
or date first and then relate less definitely determined facts or 
dates to that. 

The use of this phrase “about the same time” does not 
prejudice in the slightest degree the question of priority, in 
time, as to the preaching of Strawbridge and Embury. The 
Official statement does not refer to the question of priority at 
all, either directly or by implication, unless in the statements 
that Embury “began to preach and formed a society,” and 
Strawbridge “preaching there and forming societies,” there may 
be an inferential suggestion in the results indicated as to the 
relative efficiency of the two parties referred to. But 
while this statement accords to Strawbridge priority in results, 
it is non-committal as to priority in time, simply setting forth 
that they both commenced preaching in America “about the 
same time.” 

The Discipline of 1787 says, “about twenty years ago, Philip 
Embury, a local preacher from Ireland, began to preach in 
the City of New York.” This is a part of the same paragraph 
which says “About the same time” in reference to the preach- 
ing of Robert Strawbridge. If “about” means only “subsequent 
to,” as some assume, that would place the date at which Embury 
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began to preach in the City of New York “subsequent to” 
1767, say, 1768 or later. 

“The Life of the Rev. Dr. Coke” speaking of Embury be- 
ginning to preach in the City of New York says, “Its period 
may be fixed about the year 1767.”13 So again, if “about” neces- 
sarily means “subsequent to” it would place the date subse- 
quent to 1767, say, 1768 or later. 

“About the same time” means not far removed from, on 
the one side or on the other; either not long before or not 
long after the time referred to; that is, Robert Strawbridge 
settled in Frederick County, Maryland, “Preaching there and 
forming societies” not long before or not long after 1766, the 
time at which Philip Embury “began to preach in the City of 
New York.” 

This is the Official statement, enacted, approved and pro- 
mulgated by successive General Conferences, and certified to 
by Bishops of American Methodism and many other high 
officials for more than a century and a quarter. It does not 
settle prejudice, accord to either, or in any way affect the 
question of priority as to time, and may not be ignored or 
modified except by official enactment based upon convincing 
proof justifying the proposed change. 


II 


There are many facts from which the reasonable inference 
is in favor of the priority of Mr. Strawbridge. 

A.—The larger number of Methodists in Maryland and 
Virginia as compared with the number in New York, Phila- 
delphia and New Jersey, as published by the Philadelphia 
Conference of 1773, would naturally suggest a longer period of 
service in the Maryland and Virginia area. 

1. The Conference which convened in Philadelphia, July 
14, 1773, thought it desirable to attempt a notation, inaccurate 
though it might be, of the number of Methodists in societies in 
America. This was necessary as, 

A step toward securing correct and detailed statistics, 


A means for conserving results, and 
A basis for assigning the preachers. 


13 ‘‘The Life of the Rev, Dr. Coke,’’ by Samuel Drew, p. 47. 
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The figures which it published are: 


New POE K a wae eten Pree iS0e Maryland?) 9.) 5. eee... 3 500 
Philadelphia ..../56255.::. LSOUeVirdinial<<ncress se. hs nee 100 
New Jersey!4 ............ 200 — 
aoe 600 

560 Totalerscutn ee oc ts 1160 


2. Previous to this attempt, no detailed knowledge con- 
cerning the number of Methodists in America had been secured 
either in England or in America. 


(a) As to England, “The General Minutes’ of the Wes- 
leyan Societies say. 
“No. XXXVII” 
“Bristol, Tuesday, August 6, 1771.” 

“Q. 6. Our brethren i in America call aloud for help.1® 
Who are willing to go over and help them?” 

“A. Five were willing. The two appointed were Fran- 
cis Asbury and Richard Wright.” 

“Q. What number are in the Society?” 

“A. (There follows a detailed list of the British Wes- 
leyan Societies including) America .................. 316 


Total, 31,340” 





“No. XXXVIII” 


“Leeds, Tuesday, August 4, 1772.” 

“Q. 7. How are they (our preachers) stationed this 
year P” 

“A. As follows * * * (the list is given, including) 

“48, America—Francis Asbury, Richard Boardman, 
Joseph Pilmoor, Richard Wright.” 

“Q. What numbers are in Society P” 

“A. (There follows a detailed list, including) 

America <6 5 scic055; 500 


Total, 31,983” 

(b) As to America, Mr. Asbury says, “In 1771 there were 
about 300 Methodists in New-York, 250 in Philadelphia and a 
few in New Jersey.”!® He does not say members of 
society, but “Methodists” and he does not even refer to Mary- 


14 Thirty-five of these had been added during the last month through Mr. Shadford’s 
labors. 

15 This call did not come from the Methodists of Maryland or Virginia. Neither Mr. 
Strawbridge nor his helpers ever asked aid of any kind from outside. They were 
active and successful in developing the native resources and relied upon them as 
divinely called, commissioned and equipped to meet all local necessities. Provi- 
dentially, that ‘saved vamerican Methodism during and after the Revolutionary War. 

16 Journal, Vol. III, p. 9, 
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land and Virginia in this summary. Can this be because he 
had no detailed knowledge of the work of Mr. Strawbridge as 
it was at that time? It appears so, for 1772, April 10, he says, 
“T have had serious thoughts of going to Baltimore; but the 
distance, which is ninety miles, seems too much at present.”27 
1772, October 10, Mr. Asbury received his appointment from 
Mr. Wesley as his “assistant” in America, and says under the 
same date, “I likewise received a letter from Mr. W. informing 
me of the state of matters in Maryland; and that it was ap- 
pointed for me to winter there. For this I intend to prepare.”!§ 

Mr. Asbury’s record of his first visit to Maryland shows 
astonishment at the virile, aggressive development of Metho- 
dism which he found. When he reached the home of Henry 
Watters, November 6, 1772, he writes, “The Lord hath done 
great things for these people, notwithstanding the weakness 
of the instruments, and some little irregularities. Men who 
neither feared God nor regarded man,—swearers, liars, cock 
fishters, card-players, horse-racers, drunkards, etc., are now 
so changed as to become new men, and they are filled with the 
praises of God. This is the Lord’s work, and it is marvelous in 
our eyes.”!9 This is a frank confession of his great surprise. 

The omission of Maryland and Virginia by Mr. Asbury 
from his statement concerning the number of Methodists in 
America in 1771 is very significant in the light of the estimates 
made by the Philadelphia Conference in 1773, only two years 
later, which placed in Mr. Asbury’s unrecognized area of Mary- 
land and Virginia, more members of society than in New York, 
Philadelphia, and New Jersey combined. 


3. The spread of Methodism into widely scattered com- 
munities throughout Maryland and Virginia, its transforming 
influence, the loyalty of its adherents, and the thoroughness 
and efficiency of its organized supervision imply a larger ele- 
ment of time. 

1772, November 18, Mr. Asbury says, “I went to friend 
S(trawbridge)’s and found his family well.’”2° Doubtless Mr. 
Strawbridge was absent, filling appointments at distant points of 
17 Journal, Vol. I, p. 14. 

18 Idem, p. 29 


19 Idem, pp. $1, $2. 
20 Idem, p. 33. 
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his circuit, and had no knowledge of Mr. Asbury’s proposed 
visit. While in this neighborhood, “Mr. Asbury preached in 
the Old Log Meeting House,”?! the regular place of worship. 

November 21. “We had some conversation” (with a Ger- 
man minister, Mr. Benedict Swope) “about the ordinances 
administered by Mr. Strawbridge. I told him they did not 
appear to me as essential to salvation.’’2? 

December 23. “Next day set off for Joseph Presbury’s to 
attend our quarterly meeting.” “Brother Strawbridge pleaded 
much for the ordinances; and so did the people, who appear 
to be much biased by him.’28 “I was obliged to connive at 
some things for the sake of peace.” At this quarterly meeiing, 
“Brother Strawbridge received £8 quarterage, and Brother King 
and myself £6 each.” That discrimination in favor of Mr. Straw- 
bridge as compared with Mr. Asbury, “Mr. Wesley’s assis- 
tant,” and John King from Great Britain, seems to evidence 
appreciation and a distinction. 

“We then inquired into the moral character of the preach- 
ers and exhorters.” There had been no Annual or General 
Conferences organized, and the Quarterly Conferences which 
Mr. Strawbridge had organized exercised these larger func- 
tions. 

Six preachers were assigned to the work in Maryland, three 
of these were sent to the “Eastern Shore”—where Methodism 
was first introduced by “two private members of the society 
raised up by Mr. Strawbridge” and “shortly after Mr. Straw- 
bridge himself * * * preached to them the Gospel of Christ.’’24 
Three were sent to the “Western Shore.” Of these, Mr. Straw- 
bridge was stationed in Frederick (circuit), from whence his 
labors were expanding through Maryland and in Virginia, 
Pennsylvania and Delaware. Associated with him was his son- 
in-the-Gospel, Richard Owings, the first native American to 
become a Methodist preacher—“an honor never to be shared, 
never to be impaired”—Mr. Asbury was stationed in Baltimore 
“where matters had begun to improve, for many converts from 

21 ‘‘History of bh aaa Maryland,’’ Scharf, p. 
22 Journal, Vol. ie Also Journal as einted: in 1790, 


23 Journal, Vol, t a 
24 Dr. Bang’s History & the M..E, Church, Vol. I, p. 71. 
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the county had removed into the city and the conviction had 
grown that Methodism was to be permanently established.”25 

Mr. Asbury was greatly surprised and impressed on this, 
his first visit to Maryland, not only at the development and or- 
ganized form which Methodism had already attained, but also 
at the firmness with which the members in society adhered to 
their convictions, the extended and substantial influence of 
Mr. Strawbridge and his recognized leadership. 

This Quarterly Meeting held at Joseph Presbury’s in Mary- 
land, December 23, 1772, was one of the series which Mr. 
Strawbridge had organized for the supervision of the rapidly 
developing Methodism throughout his fields of labor, and which 
had been growing in importance for some years past. Previous 
ones are mentioned, but this is the first one of which there is 
any detailed record, because, doubtless, it is the first one which 
Mr. Asbury had attended. He had neither called it nor 
arranged for it. He simply says, “The next day set off for J. 
Presbury’s to attend our Quarterly Meeting.” 

Of the next Quarterly Meeting held at the same place three 
months later, Mr. Asbury says, “Tuesday, March 30, 1773. 
After I had preached, we proceeded to business. * * * All 
was settled in the most amicable manner. Mr. Strawbhridge 
preached a good and useful sermon from Joel 2.17.” “Many 
people were present at our love feast, among whom were many 
strangers; but all were deeply serious, and the power of God 
was present indeed. Brother Owens preached a very alarm- 
ing sermon, and Brother Stephenson gave a moving exhorta- 
tion.””26 

Dr. Abel Stevens says of this Quarterly Meeting, “Beside 
Strawbridge and Owen, King, Webster, Rollins, ‘the whole body 
of exhorters and official members were present.”27 Methodism 
had now taken deep root in Maryland and quarterly meetings 
were becoming jubilatic occasions, attended by great crowds 
and extraordinary religious interest. The highways were 
thronged with carriages, and the proverbial hospitality of the 
Province was lavished upon the numerous attendants.”2° 
25 Buckley, History of Methodism, vol. a; Pp. 263. 

26 First publication of Journal, 179 
27 There were only eight local are. all from England, and two Englishmen apply- 


ing for admission, in the British Wes. ee ner a per eeelae July 14, 17783. 
28 History Methodist ‘Episcopal Church, Vol. 13 
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This widely diffused deep-rooted interest, together with the 
many recognized centers, devoted adherents, acceptable 
preachers, exhorters, and class leaders, and other organized, 
aggressive and conserving agencies were in operation when 
Mr. Asbury first looked upon Maryland Methodism during 
November and December previous. The development of such 
an organized movement and wide-spread influence must have 
required a considerable element of time. 

The Quarterly Conference of August 2, 1773, which Mr. 
Asbury assumed to dominate, as the appointee of the British 
Wesleyan Conference held in Philadelphia the month previous, 
like the Quarterly Conference of December 23, 1772, which he 
assumed to direct as “Mr. Wesley’s assistant” and a previous 
Quarterly Conference which Mr. Boardman presumed to pre- 
side over as “Mr. Wesley’s assistant” were units in the admin- 
istrative plan organized by Mr. Strawbridge, long before Mr. 
Boardman or Mr. Asbury had sailed from England, yet through 
these Quarterly Conferences, “Mr. Wesley’s assistants” at- 
tempted to dictate to Mr. Strawbridge where his fields of labor 
should be and to require him to work under their “particular 
direction,” or be excluded from the fellowship of the British 
Wesleyans. If Mr. Strawbridge had not been a man of deep 
consecration and genuine humility as well as of unshakable 
faith in God and unconquerable will, the cause of God would 
have been seriously hindered by an unseemly schism. 

4. The figures published by the British Wesleyan Con- 
ference in Philadelphia of 1773 should be considered as only 
estimates. This is especially apparent as to the members of 
society in Maryland and Virginia. 

(a) The figures published by the British Wesleyan Con- 
ference of 1773 are all in round numbers. The figures for 
New York and Philadelphia are just the same, 180 each, and 
for the three states of New Jersey, Maryland and Virginia, 
all are in even hundreds, New Jersey 200, Maryland 500, Vir- 
ginia 100, which discredits their exactness and suggests that 
they are only estimates. 

(b) They hardly could have been otherwise, for Thomas 
Rankin, who landed in America June 3, 1773, as “general as- 
sistant” to Mr. Wesley, convened the Conference within six 
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weeks after his arrival. That gave scant time to gather the 
statistics or make any special preparation for the Conference. 


(c) It was manifestly the deliberate purpose of the con- 
veners to include none but Englishmen as members of this 
Conference, and only English Wesleyans who had been regu- 
larly appointed or approved by Mr. Wesley for work in Amer- 
ica, who would stand for Mr. Wesley’s absolute authority and 
could be relied upon to resist the Maryland spirit of ecclesi- 
astical independence and thus to compel the Methodism of 
America to become an extension of and organically related to 
the British Wesleyan Societies. 

(d) Of the ten preachers who were in attendance, two, 
Thomas Rankin and George Shadford, had been in America 
only six weeks; two, Francis Asbury and Richard Wright about 
twenty months; two, Joseph Yearby and Abraham Whitworth, 
were probably candidates to be received on trial, both of whom 
dropped out in less than two years; three others, Captain 
Webb, Richard Boardman and Joseph Pilmoor, proposed to 
leave America and return to England in a short time and were 
not assigned to appointments; and John King, the tenth, landed 
late in 1769. 

Robert Strawbridge, who had been preaching and organizing 
societies in America for years before any one of those British 
Wesleyans constituting the Philadelphia Conference had come 
to this country, was not present; neither were William Watters, 
Richard Owings, Robert Williams, Philip Gatch, Richard Web- 
ster, Philip Ebert, all of whom had been preaching Methodism 
and had souls to their ministry, and several of whom had or- 
ganized societies, and were the recognized leaders in Maryland 
and Virginia. Three of these, however, were assigned by the 
Conference as “helpers” to circuits which they had created and 
developed, and two others of them were similarly assigned 
shortly after the Conference adjourned. It is manifest that a 
body so hurriedly convened and so limited in its representative 
character could not furnish anything other than an estimate as 
to the number of members in societies, and this was unquestion- 
ably true as to the members in the societies of Maryland and 
Virginia. 
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5. These estimates were probably far below the actual 
facts. 


(a) The members of the British Wesleyan Conference in 
Philadelphia of 1773 were not satisfied with native converts 
being empowered and sent out to preach, without having been 
reported to and assigned by Mr. Wesley, and they were es- 
pecially displeased with the attitude and practice of Mr. Straw- 
bridge and others in Maryland and Virginia concerning “the 
administration of the ordinances.” The Conference began with 
a protest against this, and its first recorded act was to register 
its condemnation of their attitude in this matter, prohibit the 
continuance of the practice and provide for the exclusion from 
fellowship of all who would not yield to the authority of Mr. 
Wesley and British Wesleyan dictation.29 These representa- 
tives of the British Wesleyan Societies, in Conference as- 
sembled, proposed to discredit and ignore all Methodist activ- 
ties in America, which they could not subordinate and absorb. 
It is not probable that the Conference would over-estimate the 
number, in the societies within this area, which it had treated 
so drastically. 


(b) The statistics of the British Wesleyan Conference, 
held in Philadelphia a year later, clearly suggest that their 
Conference of 1773 underestimated the Methodists in America. 
The members in societies reported by the British Wesleyan 
Conference of 1774 were 2,073, distributed as follows: 


PSV ON OLE: Maine ei Bee Dome eB AltINOLE Ge: 6 Bist scons ese 728 
Rhitadclipniaese enc. ne QUA eT COCTICN  s2y5.c ot. hats ears Se 175 
Wevy Jersey oi. 6 sic c-ces ss DS / me INOTIOlKANt ce te oer eee ees 73 
OTCAE An Oe ee eee SOUS CUS WICK eG ee ene 218 
EE UTS, Goo Si EROS ES 150 

719 — 

1,354 


These are specific figures, very different from the round 
numbers in the loose estimates of the Conferences in 1773. They 
show a reported increase for the year of 913 of which over 82.5 
per cent were reported from Maryland and Virginia. The 
reported increase from New York and Philadelphia, including 
Chester and New Jersey, was only 159—from 560 to 719—or 


29 Minutes Philadelphia Conference of 1773. 
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less than twenty-nine per cent, and during this year “Shadford 
had added about 200 to the society’®® in this area, or about 
forty more than the entire reported increase. The reported 
increase from Maryland and Virginia was 754, or thirty-five 
more than the entire membership, as reported in 1773, in the 
New York, Philadelphia and New Jersey area—that is—from 
600 to 1,354, or 126 per cent. This reported increase in Mary- 
land and Virginia of 126 per cent is to be accounted for, to 
some extent at least, by corrections in the estimates made by 
the Conference of 1773, which as a matter of prudence would 
naturally understate, rather than overstate, the numbers. This 
strengthens the inference that a longer time is required to ac- 
count for the larger results in Maryland and Virginia. 


(c) But accepting the figures reported by the Conference 
of 1773 as they stand, the inference is in favor of the priority of 
Mr. Strawbridge, for it would naturally require more time to 
gather 600 members of society in Maryland and Virginia than 
a less number, 560, in New York, Philadelphia and New Jer- 
sey. 


6. This inference, in favor of the earlier beginning of 
work by Mr. Strawbridége, is not only reasonable, but becomes 
almost compelling when we consider the work which Mr. 
Strawbridge started in Frederick County, Maryland, was in 
the “wilderness,” the “backwoods” in “sparsely settled re- 
gions,” in “scattered communities,’ among Quakers, German- 
Lutheran-Calvinists and ignorant godless frontiersmen; while 
in parts of Baltimore, Hartford and Kent counties, Virginia 
and elsewhere, it was in neighborhoods and towns dominated 
by the Anglicans with their official patronage, respectable 
worldliness and social prestige. These adverse conditions were 
seriously complicated by the exclusive attitude and competi- 
tion of Presbyterians, Lutherans, and Baptists who refused to 
baptize the Methodist converts or permit them to partake of 
the communion with them, unless they would join their 
churches. 


7. Further still, prior to the British Wesleyan Conference 
of 1773, New York, Philadelphia, and New Jersey, in addition 


80 Buckley, History of Methodism, Vol. I, p. 173. 
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to ease of access, had the services of twelve or more English 
Wesleyan preachers—Philip Embury, Captain Webb, Charles 
White, Richard Saure, Robert Williams, Richard Boardman, 
Joseph Pilmoor, Francis Asbury, Richard Wright, Abraham 
Whitworth, Jacob Yearby, Thomas Rankin and George Shad- 
ford served in this area for longer or shorter terms. 

While Maryland and Virginia, remote from the centers of 
population, isolated from the usual routes of travel, difficult of 
access and with large areas sparsely settled, had the services 
of Robert Strawbridge and the native agencies raised up 
through him and his helpers, supplemented at irregular inter- 
vals by the unorganized services of occasional visitors from 
the East—some of whom were unsympathetic and critical— 
who tarried from a few weeks to much longer in three or four 
instances. Those who gave somewhat protracted service in this 
area were Joseph Pilmoor, who landed in America October 
24, 1769. “After spending some time in Philadelphia, hearing 
of the labors of Mr. Strawbridge in Maryland, he paid him 
a visit, and endeavored to strengthen his hands in the Lord. 
After preaching to the people in that part of Maryland, and 
rejoicing in the good work which had been effected by the 
labors of Mr. Strawbridge, he visited some parts of Virginia 
and North Carolina where he preached with success, and 
formed some societies.”®! “Hearing of the labors of Mr. Straw- 
bridge in Maryland” so far away, measured by the time of 
travel, Mr. Pilmoor paid him a visit in 1769, preached “in that 
part of Maryland” and “rejoiced in the good work which had 
been effected.” This “good work” must have been considerably 
extended and well established to be thus spoken of, and, under 
the adverse circumstances, its development must have required 
so much time as to make it improbable that Mr. Strawbridge 
commenced his preaching subsequent to 1766, or less than three 
years before Mr. Pilmoor’s visit. John King labored in this 
field, with intervals, from the latter part of 1769 to 1773, Richard 
Wright from the latter part of 1771 to 1773, and Francis Asbury 
from November, 1772, to the early part of 1773. 

This larger ingathering of members into societies in the 
more difficult field, by fewer and inexperienced laborers, with 


31 Bang’s History of the M. E, Church, Vol. I, p. 61. 
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occasional volunteer preachers, demands serious consideration 
of the time element, and strengthens the inference of priority 
for the work of Mr. Strawbridge. For it seems unreasonable 
that the extraordinary results recorded could have been real- 
ized in such difficult and scattered communities, in so short a 
time as had elapsed since the fall of 1766—twice that time would 
be too brief, ordinarily to account for them. 


B.—The inference as to the priority of Mr. Strawbridge 
seems unavoidable in view of the exceptional recognition which 
was officially accorded him by men in authority, notwithstand- 
ing they differed from him most radically in their ecclesiastical 
views, and also by the three British Wesleyan Conferences 
held in Philadelphia, which had strenuously opposed the prin- 
ciples and ecclesiastical practices which he uncompromisingly 
maintained. 

Mr. Boardman, Mr. Wesley’s first “assistant” in America, 
did not interfere with Mr. Strawbridge or his methods of 
work. Mr. Asbury, Mr. Wesley’s second “assistant” could not 
persuade Mr. Strawbridge to desist from the administration 
of the ordinances and after the Quarterly Meeting on the 
“Eastern Shore” December 23, 1772, he says, “But Mr. Board- 
man had given them their way at the quarterly meeting here 
before and I connived at some things for the sake of peace.”5? 
He was too prudent to attempt to coerce Mr. Strawbridge or 
his co-laborers, in a practice which through their ministry had 
become well established, and to which they and their followers 
were thoroughly committed long before his arrival. 

Mr. Rankin, Mr. Wesley’s “general assistant,” dared not 
ignore him, and although Mr. Strawbridge was not present at 
the British Wesleyan Conference in Philadelphia in 1773, it 
ordered that “No preacher in our connection shall be per- 
mitted to administer the ordinances at this time; except Mr. 
S(trawbridge), and he under the particular direction of the 
assistant.”55 Mr. Asbury tried persistently to secure his con- 
sent to this arrangement, for the British Wesleyans recognized 
that without his assent, they could not exercise jurisdiction, 
individually or corporately, over Mr. Strawbridge—the Father 


$2 Journal, Vol. I, p. 38. 
83 Idem, p. 56. 
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of the Methodist movement in Maryland, and the A postle of 
Independence and completeness for Methodist Church Life in 
America, as opposed to ecclesiastical subserviance and the in- 
adequacy of loosely federated Methodist societies in America, 
under the control.of Mr. Wesley and the British Wesleyans. 
Without his consent, they were powerless to abridge his liberty 
or direct the ministries so long exercised by Mr. Strawbridge 
and recognized approvingly by the Methodists in Maryland and 
Virginia. Thus, Mr. Wesley’s first “assistant” in America, his 
second “assistant,” and his “general assistant,” each in turn; 
also the first quarterly meeting of record and the British Wes- 
leyan Conferences held in Philadelphia in 1773 and 1775—all 
recognized the exceptional relation of Mr. Strawbridge to 
American Methodism, and honored his authority by conceding 
his independence. 

The Philadelphia British Wesleyan Conference of 1773 
assigned Mr. Strawbridge, without consultation and by a great 
assumption of authority, together with Abraham Whitworth, 
Joseph Yearby and Francis Asbury to “Baltimore Circuit,” 
which included the town of Baltimore, and the work Mr. Straw- 
bridge and his assistants had developed throughout the State 
of Maryland, and the regions round about and beyond, except 
on the “Eastern Shore.” It appears that Mr. Asbury confined 
his ministries primarily to the town of Baltimore. There is 
no record that Mr. Strawbridge ever preached in Baltimore 
town, though he continued his labors, as formerly, just outside 
and throughout the State of Maryland, as well as in his extended 
and extending fields in Virginia and Pennsylvania. 

When Mr. Asbury returned from the British Wesleyan Con- 
ference of 1773, to Maryland, as the “assistant” to Mr. Wesley 
and the appointed preacher in charge, he had an interview with 
Mr. Strawbridge, explained to him the action of the Phila- 
delphia British Wesleyan Conference, and sought to secure his 
assent to the arrangement,?* but Mr. Strawbridge, who in all 
good conscience had been administering the ordinances for a 
decade or more before this action, would not consent to be re- 
stricted in their administration to the “particular direction” of 


34 ‘‘History of Methodism,’’ Dr, Buckley, Vol. I, p. 178. 
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Mr. Wesley’s “assistant,” who was himself an unordained local 
preacher and not sympathetic with their administration. 

Later, another and more formal attempt was made. Mr. 
Asbury says under date of August 2nd, “We began our quar- 
terly meeting.” This was one of the series which Mr. Straw- 
bridge had organized and developed. “After our temporal 
business was done, I read a part of our minutes, to see if brother 
S(trawbridge) would conform; but he appeared to be inflexible. 
He would not administer the ordinances under our direction 
at all. Many things were said on the subject; and a few of the 
people took part with him.” 

The enactment of the British Wesleyan Conference in Phila- 
delphia of 1773, that “no preacher in our connection shall be 
permitted to administer the ordinances at this time; except 
Mr. Strawbridge, and he under the particular direction of the 
assistant,” was manifestly intended to subordinate Mr. Straw- 
bridge and to absorb American Methodism. If Mr. Straw- 
bridge had acceded to the proposal, it would have constituted 
him a “helper” or probationer like Mr. Whitworth and Mr. 
Yearby, except with a special but restricted relation to the 
ordinances, have limited his field of labor, and have surren- 
dered his leadership. 

The British Wesleyan Conference of 1774 faced a serious 
dilemma. It had to rescind the action of the Conference of 
1773, in reference to the “ordinances,” which would have been 
to officially recognize the independence of the American Metho- 
dists in Maryland and Virginia, and to break with Mr. Wesley; 
or it must leave Mr. Strawbridge without an assignment as one 
of its appointed preachers. Consequently, in accordance with 
the spirit and plan of the British Wesleyan Conference of 1773, 
which was “Any preacher who acts otherwise cannot be re- 
tained amongst us as a fellow-laborer in the vineyard,” the 
Conference of 1774 showed its loyalty to Mr. Wesley and its 
consistency with the principles which it was trying to administer 
as a part of the British Wesleyan Societies, by dropping the 
name of Mr. Strawbridge from its list of appointees. 

But, uninfluenced by inclusion or exclusion, Mr. Straw- 
bridge continued his ministries, after this action of the British 
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Wesleyan Conference of 1774, without change of attitude or 
practice. Under date of June 24, 1774, Mr. Asbury who was 
stationed in New York says, “Was much refreshed by letters 
from Mr. L. and Mr. S-y in Maryland. But one of these let- 
ters informed me that Mr. S(trawbridge) was very officious 
in administering the ordinances. What strange infatuation 
attends that man! Why will he run before Providence P”?6 

Although he was unchanged in principle or practice and not 
present, the British Wesleyan Conference held in Philadelphia 
in 1775, interpreted with peculiar emphasis, its estimate of the 
tremendous importance of Mr. Strawbridge to American Meth- 
odism, by reassigning him, together with one of the earliest 
Maryland converts, William Watters, to “Frederick” Circuit. 
This circuit included Frederick, Montgomery, Carroll, Wash- 
ington, and Allegheny Counties in Maryland, Fairfax County 
in Virginia®’ and undefined regions around about and beyond. 

The recognition accorded Mr. Strawbridge was unique. He 
could not be suppressed. He might not be ignored. He com- 
manded exceptional consideration without seeking it, and re- 
ceived that tacit recognition which was more significant than 
though it had been embodied in official resolutions or procla- 
mations. The natural inference is, his position must have been 
unique to justify the unique recognition accorded him, by those 
who most strenuously opposed him. This recognition was not 
because of superior native ability, exceptional culture, or eccle- 
siastically conferred authority, but solely because of his orig- 
inal, constructive, established and universally recognized rela- 
tion to Methodism in America. 

When the conditions which make reasonable the inference 
of priority for the preaching of Mr. Strawbridge are considered 
in connection with other facts which will be ‘adduced, they 
assume the character of corroborative testimony. 


36 Journal, Vol. I, 84, 
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What are the claims concerning Mr. Embury and Mr. Straw- 
bridge as to the time of their beginning to preach in AmericaP 
There are four of these— 


1. “In the year 1766, Philip Embury, a Wesleyan local 
preacher from Ireland, began to preach in New York City and 
formed a society.” 

2. “About the same time, Robert Strawbridge from Ire- 
land, settled in Frederick County, Maryland, preaching there 
and forming societies.” 

These two claims are parts of the Official statement con- 
cerning “the rise of Methodism in America” and have been 
universally accepted. Those who claim priority for Philip 
Embury and those who claim priority for Robert Strawbridge 
agree that they began preaching in America “about the same 
time.” As there is no controversy concerning these, as general 
statements, we need not discuss them. 

The third and fourth claims would specifically interpret the 
Official statement and contradict each other. 


3. Claims the priority for Philip Embury and consequently 
that Robert Strawbridge began preaching in Frederick County, 
Maryland, subsequent to 1766, the time at which Philip Embury 
“began to preach in New York City.” 


4. Claims the priority of Mr. Strawbridge and consequently 
that Robert Strawbridge began preaching in Frederick County, 
Maryland, prior to 1766, the time which Philip Embury “began 
to preach in New York City.” 

An assertion afarmins the priority of either Mr. Strawbridge 
or Mr. Embury, no matter by whom made, nor how frequently 
it has been repeated, does not in itself constitute proof of its 
accuracy, nor does it justify its acceptance. The claim must 
be a matter of personal knowledge or proven beyond a reason- 
able doubt, before it can be accepted, and the burden of proof 
is always with the party or parties making the claim. 

1766, being accepted by all-concerned as the year when 
Philip Embury “began to preach in New York City and formed 
a society,” is not a matter of controversy; and the question of 
priority depends upon whether Robert Strawbridge began 
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preaching in Frederick County, Maryland, before or after this 
_ fixed date, 1766. 

If any person, or persons claim priority, as to time, for the 
preaching of Mr. Strawbridge, the necessity is with the claim- 
ant or claimants to adduce sufficient evidence to prove beyond 
a reasonable doubt, that Mr. Strawbridge began preaching in 
Frederick County, Maryland, before 1766, the accepted date at 
which Mr. Embury “began to preach in New York City.” 

So also, if any person or persons claim priority, as to time 
for the preaching of Mr. Embury, the necessity is with the 
claimant, or claimants, to adduce sufficient evidence to prove 
beyond a reasonable doubt, that Mr. Strawbridge began preach- 
ing in Frederick County, Maryland, after 1766, the accepted 
date at which Mr. Embury “began to preach in New York 
City.” 

The claimants must prove their claim, or it remains un- 
proven. Failure to do so does not establish the priority of the 
other party; it simply leaves that particular claim unproven, 
and the Official statement unmodified. 

It is not essential in either case for the claimants to prove 
the exact date at which Mr. Strawbridge “began preaching” in 
Frederick County, Maryland. The exact date at which Mr. 
Embury “began to preach in New York City” is not known, 
only the year 1766 has been agreed upon. But the determina- 
tion of the relative fact, that Mr. Strawbridge began preach- 
ing in Maryland before 1766, or after 1766, as the case may be, 
is indispensable to the proof of either claim, for the matter of 
_ controversy is purely relative, as to the relation in time of 
a fact to a fixed date, simply as to priority, that is, as to whether 
Mr. Strawbridge began preaching in Maryland before 1766 or 
after 1766, the accepted date at which Mr. Embury “began to 
preach in New York City.” 


IV 


What kind of testimony may be expected to support these 
two contradictory claims? 

It would be reasonable to expect that in determining the 
claims concerning Mr. Embury and the beginnings of Metho- 


dism in New York City, where Mr. Embury both landed and 
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“began to preach” that the claims concerning him and his work 
would be supported by direct testimony, official records and 
documentary evidence, for New York had been a City with its 
organized and orderly government for more than one hundred 
years. It was a “Port of Entry” with its records presumably on 
file and readily accessible, and its newspapers were publishing 
interesting items of current news. The work of Mr. Embury 
was compact, limited to one appointment and that within the 
City of New York, in direct communication with, making re- 
ports to and receiving assistance from Mr. Wesley and the 
British Wesleyans. It was necessarily a matter of observation 
and presumably of record. 

The conditions were radically different in respect to Robert 
Strawbridge and his work in Maryland. Baltimore was not a 
“Port of Entry” till 1790, and did not receive its City Charter 
till 1797. Mr. Strawbridge may have landed at any one of 
several ports in Maryland, Delaware, or Virginia. Between 
Annapolis, the principal port of Maryland, where he probably 
landed, and Ireland, there were direct and not infrequent sail- 
ings of vessels engaged in transporting Maryland wheat and 
other products to Great Britain to supply the demands created 
by European wars. Among the vessels in the Irish trade about 
this time we note the following sailings: 

1757 and 1759—The ship Hayfield sailing to and from An- 
napolis and Nurry. Nurry was about ten miles from Tander- 
agee, County Armagh, where Robert Strawbridge lived and 
preached. 

1760 and 1761—The Salford to and from Londonderry, 
which was about fifty miles from Tanderagee. 

1763—Captain John Strawbridge was sailing his ship be- 
tween Annapolis and Belfast.°8 

Several years ago, a disastrous fire destroyed the Customs 
records of the port of Annapolis, including the lists of pas- 
sengers entering that port for the years about the time Mr. 
Strawbridge came to America and obliterated any proof they 
might have contained concerning Mr. Strawbridge’s arrival. 

Mr. Strawbridge went into “the wilderness” of western 
Maryland. This region had been “wrested but recently from 


88 See ‘‘Port Records of Annapolis, 1756-1776, Entries and Clearances.’’ 
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savages ;” the people were scattered, the communities isolated, 
society but loosely organized, the records meager and imper- 
fectly kept and the means of communication very rudimentary. 

So far as any record shows, neither Mr. Strawbridge nor 
his assistants in Maryland or Virginia ever communicated with 
Mr. Wesley or the British Wesleyans concerning the prospects, 
progress or needs of Methodism in this field. They relied for 
leadership and the necessary supplies for extending and con- 
serving Methodism in America upon the local resources of 
men and means as called and qualified by the Holy Spirit. 
While they gave welcome to those who came among them to 
preach the gospel, they did not report to, receive financial aid, 
or accept dictation from Mr. Wesley or his representatives. 
Under such conditions, Government records may not be ex- 
pected, documentary evidence must necessarily be scant, and 
the main reliance for proving the facts concerning the begin- 
ning of Methodism in Maryland must be placed upon indirect 
and circumstantial evidence. 

But so also concerning Mr. Embury and his work in the 
City of New York, documentary evidence is sadly lacking, and 
the facts concerning him are not as comprehensive nor as 
fully established as is desirable. For instance, the exact dates 
have not been determined and nobody knows to a certainty: 

The day or the month when Philip Embury “began preach- 
ing and formed a class in the City of New York”; 

The day or the month when John Street Church was fin- 
ished; 

The day or the month when Mr. Embury preached his last 
sermon before leaving John Street Church; 

The day or the month when he left the City of New 
York; 

The day or the month when he retired from the active min- 
istry; and regarding some of these, even the year is not known. 

Neither has it been determined to the satisfaction of all the 
parties interested, who the person was that, 

Threw those historic playing cards into the fire; 

Admonished the gamesters of their sin, and 

Persuaded Mr. Embury to begin preaching in the City of 


New York, to make the start in his own house, to commence 
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with his own people, and gathered that congregation of five 
persons to hear his first sermon. 


There has been a great deal of controversy as to whether 
she was a widow, or the wife of Paul Heck, or the mother 
of Mr. P. Hick,?® and whether this “Christian woman” landed 
in the City of New York in 1760, 1765, or at some other date.*® 


Whether Captain Webb preached in Albany during his serv- 
ice there as “barrack-master” before he preached in the City 
of New York; and if so the exact date when he preached in 
Albany, and the day and the month when he first preached in 
New York are undetermined, as are the exact dates of most of 
the early and important facts about New York Methodism. 


If the desire for exact and detailed knowledge concerning 
the dates of Mr. Embury’s work in the City of New York 
cannot be satisfied in scarcely an important particular, and 
much that is accepted rests upon circumstantial evidence, there 
is no reason for surprise if the exact dates of many facts con- 
cerning the early work of Mr. Strawbridge, beginning in the 
“back woods” of Maryland and extending over wide areas to 
scattered communities are not more fully available than those 
concerning Mr. Embury in the City of New York. Nor is it 
reasonable to insist upon greater fullness of detail concerning 
the wider ranging, more varied and rapidly developing work 
of Mr. Strawbridge in the sparsely settled regions of Maryland 
than it is possible to secure concerning Mr. Embury’s conserva- 
tive and orderly little society in the City of New York. 


Since in determining the facts, so far as they have been de- 
termined, or are accepted, concerning the beginnings of British 
Wesleyan Methodism in the City of New York, circumstantial 
evidence and corroborative testimony have been used freely 
and relied upon as conclusive, the use of the same forms of 
evidence and testimony may not be objected to in determining 
the facts concerning the beginnings of Independent American 
Methodism in Frederick County, Maryland. “Circumstantial 


39 Dr. Bangs argues earnestly, as do others, for the claim for the mother of P. Hick 
and thinks it settled beyond a doubt. Bishop Janes, Dr. A. Stevens and Mr. 
Wakely, sitting as a Commission, failed to reach a conclusion. See ‘‘Annals of 
New York Methodism,’’ Seaman, p. 16, appendix. 

40 As the Hecks of Canada are able to produce the largest amount of circumstantial 
and corroborative testimony, Mrs. Barbara Heck, (wife of Paul Heck) has been 
awarded the distinction by general but not universal consent. 
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evidence may constitute by logical inference the strongest proof 
of the existence of a fact.” 

Is the claim for the priority of either Philip Embury or 
Robert Strawbridge supported by adequate testimony? And 
does the claim accord with all the facts of the caseP Or, is the 
claim for priority in either case only an assertion unsupported 
by adequate proof? And does it leave important facts unac- 
counted for? 


Vv 


Concerning the Claim of Priority for Mr. Embury. 


In addition to the Official statement that “In the year 1766, 
Philip Embury, a Wesleyan local preacher from Ireland, be- 
gan to preach in New York City and formed a society,” the 
claimants for the priority of Mr. Embury insist that this was 
prior to the time at which Robert Strawbridge began “preach- 
ing and forming societies” in Maryland. How do these claim- 
ants support their contention? The burden of proof is with 
the claimants. What testimony do they adduce to prove that 
Mr. Strawbridge began “preaching and forming societies” in 
Maryland subsequent to 1766, the accepted date at which Mr. 
Embury “began to preach in New York City”? 

1. They rest their claim very largely upon the unsupported 
assertions of the Rev. Jesse Lee in a volume entitled “A Short 
History of the Methodists in the United States of America, 
beginning in 1766 and continuing till 1809.” Mr. Lee was a 
man of great devotion to his Church, great enthusiasm in his 
work, great opportunity for observation during the years of his 
busy ministry which began in 1783. He was the “Apostle of 
Methodism in New England,” one of the traveling companions 
of Bishop Asbury and in the General Conference of 1800 re- 
ceived a tie vote with Mr. Whatcoat in the ballot for an addi- 
tional Bishop. He was a man of quick impressions, positive 
opinions, tenacious of his positions,4! “greatly gifted as a 
speaker,” had “perfect command of himself,” was an efficient 
evangelist, an influential Methodist preacher and a lovable 
Christian gentleman worthy of great honor. But neither these 
qualities of his mind and his heart, his pleasing personality, 


41 See his attitude toward Bishop Asbury’s use of vestments, and Bishop Coke’s 
position on slavery, 
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nor his enthusiastic service to the Church necessarily consti- 
tuted him a discriminative and reliable historian of events with 
which he was not personally related, or a dependable inter- 
preter of the incidents in which he had taken part. 

Some of his successors have accorded to his “History” 
greater authority than many of his contemporaries did, a num- 
ber of whom had been more closely related to the earlier 
events of American Methodism of which Mr. Lee wrote than 
he had been. These recognized his limitations, seriously dis- 
credited the historic character of his book and officially asserted 
that it was a “crude narrative,” “improper to publish.” 

The General Conference of 1808 constituted “4 Committee 
of Review and Inspection of seven members, one to be taken 
from each annual conference by the members present, from 
each conference respectively; to examine the manuscript of 
such books as it was proposed to have published and report as 
to their being appropriate and desirable for publication.”42 

This Committee submitted to the General Conference a 
report on May 23rd and May 25th, their report was considered 
seriatim and the following record was adopted: “Fourth, Your 
Committee further report, that they have taken a cursory re- 
view of a manuscript entitled ‘A History of the Methodists 
of the United States of America’ but, as the work appears in 
their view, more like a simple and crude narrative of the 
proceedings of the Methodists than a history, they think it would 
be improper to publish it.”48 And further, 

“Your Committee recommend to your serious consideration 
the propriety of introducing some rule to prevent improper 
publications which are viewed by the public as under our pat- 
ronage.” 

This is a significant report, and suggestive recommendation. 
Notwithstanding Mr. Lee was a member of this Committee, 

They discredited the historical character of his manuscript, 

They characterized it as a “crude narrative,” 

They recorded their judgment that “It would be improper 
to publish it,” and 

They recommended the adoption of “some rule to prevent 
improper publications.” 


42 General Conference pies: 1808, pp. 78, 87, 92. 
43 Journal, Vol. III, p. 
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At the Virginia Annual Conference of 1811, of which Mr. 
Lee was also a member, objections were urged against the 
publication of his “History,” as Mr. Lee called it, which he 
had caused to be printed by private subscriptions in 1810; and 
it was subjected to severe criticism. 

June 25, 1810, Bishop Asbury says, “I have seen Jesse Lee’s 
History for the first time: it is better than I expected. He 
has not always presented me under the most favorable aspect; 
we are all liable to be mistaken and I am unmoved by his.’’44 

“The Life and Times of the Rev. Jesse Lee” was written 
as the author, his nephew, says, because the “Memoir” of his 
life published in 1823 was “unsatisfying to the immediate friends 
and relatives of Mr. Lee”*> and “was essentially defective as a 
portraiture of his character.” But Mr. Lee’s inaccuracy of 
statement and interpretation are seriously criticised in this 
volume by his special defender. Speaking of the Conferences 
of 1779 and 1780, he says, “Mr. Lee calls the Baltimore Con- 
ference (of April 24, 1780) the eighth Conference; speaks of the 
one held in Virginia during the ensuing month, and says: “The 
proceedings of both must be considered together, as it repre- 
sents the general work.’ But in making the Baltimore Con- 
ference the eighth one in the history of Methodism in America, 
he evidently omits to recognize the meeting in Delaware, in the 
preceding year, as a Conference; and also dispossesses the one 
held in Virginia, of what we can but regard as its legal claim 
to the rank of the Conference of 1780. The reasons for trans- 
ferring the right, power, and title of Conference to Baltimore 
is as strange and unaccountable as are the reasons for inserting 
the proceedings of the ‘little meeting in Delaware,’ in the Min- 
utes, and omitting those of the Conference held in Virginia, 
which was regularly constituted and duly attended. We cannot 
penetrate the cause of these facts.’’46 

This criticism of Mr. Lee’s accuracy by his nephew-biog- 
rapher is concurred in by Watters, Garrettson, McTyeire, 
Stevens, Buckley, Tigert, et al. 

It would require more time and space than are at our com- 
mand to specify the inaccuracies and imperfections of this book 
44 Journal, Vol. III, p. 291 


45 Life and Times of Rev. Jesse Lee, preface, 
46 Idem, p. 83. 
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as a “History;” but let me say, the errors in statement and of 
interpretation by Mr. Lee do not have their explanation in a 
purpose to deceive; they are manifestly temperamental, inci- 
dent to his general make-up. Exactness is not so much a 
mental attitude as a constitutional characteristic, and dogmatic 
statement or assertion is not necessarily an evidence of accu- 
racy. 

In acounting for the preparation of his “History,” Mr. Lee 
says, “Mr. Wesley, in a letter to a friend in America, which was 
written a few weeks before he died, says: ‘We want some 
of you to give us a connected relation, of what our Lord has 
been doing in America, from the time that Richard Boardman 
accepted the invitation, and left his country to serve you.’ * * * 
As no person has yet appeared willing to engage in this work, 
I have thought good, by the advice, and with the consent of 
many of our preachers, to publish the following SHORT HIS- 
TORY.’4*7 Mr. Lee seems to have taken very seriously the 
limitations of Mr. Wesley’s expressed desire which did not 
include the events previous to “the time (1769) that Richard 
Boardman accepted the invitation, etc.,” and was sent to Amer- 
ica as Mr. Wesley’s assistant. This specified time included 
only so much of the history of Methodism in America as he, 
Mr. Wesley, had been identified with and recognized as an 
extension of British Wesleyan Methodism. 

Mr. Lee dismisses with eight brief sentences, covering less 
than two small duodecimo pages, the earliest and initial period 
of the two branches of American Methodism. His treatment is 
casual, his vision is narrow, his details meager, his statements 
dogmatic, his record partial, and his narrative inaccurate. His 
eight brief sentences record eight arbitrary assertions, which 
although entirely unsupported by any evidence or corrobora- 
‘tive testimony, contradict the conclusions of many careful stu- 
dents of Methodist history, disregard well ascertained and ac- 
cepted facts, are at variance with the Official statement of the 
Church as to the “rise of Methodism in America,” assume all 
the points at issue, and arrogantly attempt to settle and dismiss 
by a finality of statement the controversy as to priority. 


47 See preface to Lee’s ‘‘History.’’ 
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Mr. Lee’s statement is as follows: 

“In the beginning of the year 1766, the first permanent Meth- 
odist society was formed in the City of New York. Mr. Em- 
bury, an Irishman, began to hold meetings in his own house and 
pray with as many as would assemble with him. Soon after 
that he collected and joined a few of them together in society, 
chiefly of his own countrymen.”48 

“Not long after the society was formed in New-York, Rob- 
ert Strawbridge, from Ireland, who had settled in Frederick 
County, in the state of Maryland, began to hold meetings in 
public, and joined a society together near Pipe Creek.” 

“The first Methodist meeting house that was built in the 
United States, was that in New-York.” 

“The house was built in 1768, and was sufficiently large to 
hold 1,200 or 1,400 people. On the 30th day of October, 1768, it 
was first opened for divine service, and Mr. Embury preached 
the dedication sermon.” 

“There was another meeting house built by Mr. Straw- 
bridge and his society, near Pipe Creek, in Maryland, called 
the Log Meeting-House, which was erected for the use of the 
first Methodist society that was formed in that county.” 

The incidents concerning which Mr. Lee made these unqual- 
ified and unsupported assertions occurred about a quarter of a 
century before he entered the ministry; more than forty, pos- 
sibly fifty, years before he published his book, and twenty-nine 
years after the death of Mr. Strawbridge. They seem to be 
stated off hand, for there is no evidence that he had made any 
special investigations as to the beginning of Methodism in 
Maryland. While Mr. Lee was stationed three times in Mary- 
land previous to 1810, his work was remote from the Straw- 
bridge neighborhood, his appointments being 1786, “Kent 
Circuit” on the “Eastern Shore,” 1787 and 1788 a “Circuit adjoin- 
ing the City of Baltimore” and “Baltimore City Circuit,” and 
during the time he traveled with Bishop Asbury the records 
leave it doubtful, if he ever accompanied him to or ever visited 
the Sam’s Creek neighborhood. 

Mr. Lee says he has consulted “all the available author- 
ities” but he does not indicate the evidence upon which he 


48 Lee’s ‘‘Short History,’’ pp, 24-26. 
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bases his assertions. The Official statement of “the rise of ° 
Methodism in America” had been published in the Discipline 
for twenty-three years, nevertheless he completely ignores its 
statements, and gives no reason, proof, or argument to support 
his assertions. It is charitable to suppose that he may have been 
ignorant of it. 

The statements we have quoted from Mr. Lee’s “History,” 
so called, concerning New York Methodism, John Street 
Church, Mr. Embury, Mr. Strawbridge, and the “Log 
Meeting House” “near Pipe Creek,” are similar to an entry 
which Mr. Lee made in his Journal while he was preaching in 
the City of New York during the winter of 1800-1801, and they 
have a decided local flavor. 

Since Mr. Lee’s “History” not only was denied the official 
endorsement of his contemporaries, but received the official 
disapproval of the “Committee of Review and Inspection,” and 
the General Conference of 1808 to which the manuscript was 
submitted, and of the Virginia Annual Conference of 1811, in 
all of which he was one of the most honored members, and as 
there is a consensus of criticism from many of the most trust- 
worthy historians of Methodism concerning a number of its 
important statements, it would be unsafe and unjustifiable to 
accept as authoritative any unsupported opinion, assertion or 
statement it may contain. 

This does not prove or intimate that all nor any of the state- 
ments found in Mr. Lee’s “History” are necessarily incorrect; 
but it is reason sufficient why they should be fully supported 
by independent and adequate testimony before being accepted. 

Mr. Lee’s “History” gives no intimation that Mr. Embury 
did any preaching previous to the “30th day of October, 1768” 
when the John Street Church “was opened for divine service 
and Mr. Embury preached the dedication sermon.” 

Mr. Lee’s “History” says, “In the beginning of the year 1766 
the first permanent Methodist society was formed in the City 
of New-York. Mr. Philip Embury, an Irishman, began to hold 
meetings in his own house, and to sing and pray with as many 
as would assemble with him. Soon after that, he collected and 
joined a few of them together in society, chiefly of his own coun- 
trymen.” According to this statement, Mr. Embury formed his 
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society “soon after he began to hold meetings in his own house” 
and he says this “society was formed” “in the beginning of the 
year 1766.” That is to say, Mr. Embury began to hold meetings 
in his own home shortly before “the beginning of the year 1766.” 
That would place the beginning of Mr. Embury’s work in the 
City of New York in the year 1765 or very early in the be- 
ginning of 1766. Mr. Lee does not attempt to support his asser- 
tion by argument or evidence, although it arbitrarily contradicts 
recognized and accepted facts. 

The Official statement published in the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth editions of the Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of America, printed respectively in the years 1791, 1792, 
and 1797, and signed officially by Bishops Coke and Asbury 
says, “In the latter end of the year 1766 Philip Embury began 
to preach, etc.” 

Dr. Buckley in his Constitutional and Parliamentary His- 
tory of the Methodist Episcopal Church says, “After the ser- 
mon Embury enrolled the five in a class. The exact date of 
this first Methodist class is not known, but that it was in the 
latter part of 1766 is certain.”49 

Similar evidence as to the inaccuracy of Mr. Lee’s “His- 
tory” could be produced in a very large number of instances. 
Let one more suffice. 

Mr. Lee’s “History” says, “Robert Strawbridge began to 
hold meetings in public and joined a society together near Pipe 
Creek.” Mr. Strawbridge settled and began work, organized 
the first class in his own house and built the log meeting house 
on Sam’s Creek. Mr. Lee evidently had neither exact nor cor- 
rect knowledge as to the place nor the time when Mr. Straw- 
bridge settled and began his work, but he asserts dogmatically 
that “Not long after the society was formed in New York, Rob- 
ert Strawbridge settled in Maryland and began to hold meetings 
in public near Pipe Creek.” 

“The Meeting House near Pipe Creek” was known as 
“Poulson’s meeting house” and later, for more than a century 
past, as “Stone Chapel.” The second class organized by Mr. 
Strawbridge met at the home of Andrew Poulson and was the 
nucleus of the congregation which built Stone Chapel. It was 


49Idem, p. 9, 
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a two-story stone church with galleries on the end and two 
sides, built in the year 1783, about four and a half miles from 
the “Log Meeting House.” In 1800 it was rebuilt on the same 
foundations, is in good repair, and has been in service ever 
since. 

The Strawbridge “Log Meeting House” was built on Sam’s 
Creek about twenty years before “Poulson’s Meeting House” 
near Pipe Creek. 

So far as Mr. Lee and his “Short History” are concerned, 
his claim of priority for Philip Embury and New York rests 
simply on his arbitrary assertions in a book, seriously, officially 
and repeatedly discredited by his contemporaries, some of 
whom were personally and intimately identified with American 
Methodism years before Mr. Lee was converted; is linked with 
great and frequent inaccuracies of statement; is unsupported 
by either evidence or argument to prove that Mr. Strawbridge 
began preaching subsequent to 1766; and must be dismissed as 
not proven, which leaves the Official statement unmodified but 
with the presumption strongly in favor of the claim of priority 
for Mr. Strawbridge. 

2. Those who claim priority for Mr. Embury, that is, that 
Mr. Strawbridge began preaching subsequent to Mr. Embury— 
1766—attach great importance to certain statements in “The 
History of the Methodist Episcopal Church” by the Rev. 
Nathan Bangs, D.D. 

Dr. Bangs was a conscientious author and a Christian gen- 
tleman, simple and direct in his purpose to set forth what he 
believed to be the facts concerning Methodism as he accepted 
and interpreted them. He was comprehensive in vision, wise 
in counsel, abundant in labor, constructive in influence, with but 
few peers among the great men whose lives continue an ever 
present ministry through American Methodism. His devotion 
and sincerity, his industry and efficiency in serving the Church 
in many important ways are an inspiration to contemplate. He 
commands our personal admiration to an exceptional degree 
and it is with painful reluctance we are forced to concede that 
many of his statements are at variance with the facts of which 
he writes. Especially is this the case concerning the facts of 
Maryland Methodism. 
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Dr. Bangs says, “In the beginning of 1774, the foundation of 
a house of worship was laid in Baltimore, known by the name 
of “Light-street Church.”5° This places the building of Light 
Street Church more than ten years earlier than the facts justify. 
Mr. Asbury says, “1785, August 3, Reached Baltimore. Our 
friends here have bought a lot, and are building a new chapel 
thereon, seventy by forty-six feet: it is well fixed for entrance 
and light.”5! This was the “Old” or “First Light Street 
Church.” 1786, May 21. It was dedicated by Bishop Asbury. 
Texts: Morning, Psalm 84:10; evening, 1 Kings 9:6-9.52 


Dr. Bangs says, “On the arrival of Mr. Rankin with powers 
to act as general assistant, a conference was convened in Phila- 
delphia, July 4, 1773.”5 

July 4, 1773, was Sunday. Mr. Asbury®+ and Mr. Rankin 
agree in their records, that the Conference began July 14, 1773. 


Dr. Bangs says, “It seems Mr. Strawbridge did not continue 
in the regular itinerancy, as we do not find his name in the 
minutes of the Conference, the probability is that he became 
disaffected on account of the opposition manifested to his ad- 
ministering the ordinances to which he adhered with great per- 
tinacity.”55 

The facts are: Mr. Strawbridge never was in the “regular 
itinerancy” and did not change his attitude at all. He was not 
“disaffected” by the action of any of these Conferences. He 
had not been asked to be a member, nor had he asked for 
membership in the British Wesleyan Conference of 1773. He 
did not accede to the conditions they prescribed, and his name 
was not included among the appointments by the British Wes- 
leyan Conference of 1774. During the year 1774, Mr. Asbury 
was informed by letter that Mr. Strawbridge was “very officious 
in administering the ordinances,” nevertheless, his name was 
again inserted among the appointees by the British Wesleyan 
Conference of 1775, and this occurred, notwithstanding he was 
not present at any one of their three Conferences. Without 
being in any sense “disaffected,” Mr. Strawbridge continued 
50 ‘‘History of the mrcthadiss Episcopal Church,’’ Vol. I, p. 82. 

51 Journal, Vol. I, p. 387 
52Idem, p. 398 
53 “History of the be E. Church,’’ Dr. Bangs, Vol. I, p. 78. 


54 Journal, Vol. I, 55 
55 ‘History of the Methodist Episcopal Church,’’ Vol. I, p. 84. 
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his work during these years, and afterward until the time of 
his death, as he had done for years before any member of those 
three British Wesleyan Conferences came to America. 

Dr. Bangs in his account of the British Wesleyan Confer- 
ence of 1773 omits all references to its enactment concerning 
Mr. Strawbridge and the ordinances. 

Dr. Bangs says in speaking of the quarterly meeting held 
December 23, 1772, “Mr. Asbury gives the initials of the names 
of the preachers who received their stations. He says ‘Brother 
S’ (by which we suppose he means Strawbridge) and ‘Brother 
O’ (whoP) ‘in Frederick County.’ ‘Brother K’ (King?) ‘Brother 
W’ (Williams?) ‘J. R.’ (whoP) ‘on the other side of the Bay, 
and myself in Baltimore.’ 57 

The first time this portion of Mr. Asbury’s Journal was pub- 
lished®® it reads as follows: 

“Q. How are the preachers stationed? Brother Straw- 
bridge and Brother Owins in Frederick County. Brother King, 
Brother Webster and Isaac Rawlins on the other side of the 
Bay; and myself in Baltimore.” The italics are as originally 
printed. 

These illustrations of Dr. Bang’s limited knowledge and in- 
accuracy of statement concerning early events and especially 
early events in the history of Methodism in Maryland could be 
largely extended, but let these suffice to demonstrate that his 
“History of the Methodist Episcopal Church” is not depend- 
able, and that its statements when unsupported by adequate 
evidence cannot be accepted as reliable. 

In the “Compilation” of his “History of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church,” Dr. Bangs was led into error, in large part, as 
others have been, by his great admiration for the Rev. Jesse 
Lee, whose unsupported statements concerning facts necessarily 
beyond the range of Mr. Lee’s personal knowledge, but set forth 
dogmatically in his “Short History of the Methodists in the 
United States,” were accepted by Dr. Bangs as trustworthy 
beyond any need for evidence or further investigation. 

Dr. Bangs says, “In speaking of the authorities on which I 
have relied for information in the compilation of this history, I 
56 ‘‘History of the M. E. Church, Vol. I, pp. 78, 79. 


57 Idem, p. 75. 
58In 1790. 
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feel it an act of justice to refer particularly to Lee’s History of 
the Methodists, and to Bishop Asbury’s Journal, principally, 
because I think they have not been appreciated according to 
their worth.” “As to Lee’s ‘History, * * * I consider it 
. the most important narrative we have of early Methodism in 
these United States, and a most valuable text-book for the fu- 
ture historian.” In addition to his wide itinerating, “What 
enabled him to state the facts which he has recorded in his 
history with the greatest accuracy, he also kept a daily record 
of his travels, and marked with the eye of a keen and attentive 
observer whatever came within the circle of his observation.’’®° 
“On him, therefore, I have freely drawn for whatever might 
tend to answer my main design, in presenting to the reader a 
faithful history of the rise and progress of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in these United States.”61 ‘While is awarded 
to the first historian of American Methodism the merit of col- 
lecting and recording the facts with fidelity, to Bishop Asbury 
will be given the praise of having * * * left a faithful record 
of such events as furnish the historian with material for his 
work.”®2 Such confiding admiration was sadly unjustified. 

With this estimate of Mr. Lee and his “History” and Dr. 
Bangs’ avowed reliance upon its fidelity to fact, accuracy of 
statement, and correctness of interpretation, it is not surpris- 
ing that in those things of which they both treat, Dr. Bangs 
deems special investigation unnecessary and without variance 
of emphasis is but an echo or reassertion of Mr. Lee. 

Notice the following: 


Mr. Lee says: Dr. Bangs says: 


Chapter II. “From the be- Period I. “From its intro- 
ginning of the first society in duction into the City of New 
New York in 1766, to the first York in 1766 to the first con- 
conference, which was held in ference in 1773.” 

America in 1773.” p. 37 
p. 24 


60 ‘‘History of Methodist Episcopal Church,’’ Preface, Vol. I, Gh ts 

61 The matters under discussion were outside the possible asec of Mr, Lee’s obser- 
vation. 

62 Three years before Mr. Lee published his ‘‘Short History, etc.,’’ that is in 1807, 
George Bourne published in Baltimore, ‘‘A Comprehensive History of American 
Methodism.’ 
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“The first Methodist meet- 
ing house that was built in the 
United States was that in New 


“This was the first meeting 
house ever erected by a Meth- 
odist congregation in America 


York * * *. The house was —and this was built in 1768.” 
built in 1768.” Dp. 52 
p. 25 


If by the term “built” is meant finished completely, some leading 
authorities say that was “in 1769,” some “in 1768 or 1769,” some 
“the date undetermined,” others much later, and S. W. Coégger- 
hall says, “It remained in an unfinished state for several 
years.”63 

If by “built” is meant so far completed that preaching serv- 
ices were held in it, then the Strawbridge “log meeting house” 
on Sam’s Creek has a claim for priority, with supporting evi- 
dence which demands consideration. But that discussion is 
not germane to the question of priority under consideration, 
nor therefore admissible in this paper. As to the erection of 
these buildings, the assertion of Mr. Lee is only a dogmatic 
statement of his personal opinion concerning a matter of which 
he could not have knowledge except through the testimony of 
others, and he has presented no evidence whatever to support 
his statement. 


The quotation and repetition by Dr. Bangs or by anyone 
else, or by any number of persons, of such an unsupported 
statement, neither proves its correctness nor gives to it added 
authority. 


Mr. Lee says: Dr. Bangs says: 

“Mr. Strawbridge succeeded 
in building a house of worship 
near Pipe Creek in Maryland, 


“There was another meeting 
house built by Mr. Straw- 
bridge and his society near 


Pipe Creek in Maryland called the Log Meeting 
called the Log Meeting House.” 
House.” p. 60 

p- 25 


Mr. Lee’s assertion concerning “the Log Meeting House” 
and Pipe Creek was evidently without knowledge of the facts, 
for it is not in harmony with them. 


63 Methodist Quarterly Review, Vol. XXXVII, p. 494. 
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Dr. Bangs’ reassertion of Mr. Lee’s statement does not 
change the facts, prove the statement correct, or give to it an 
increase of authority. 


Mr. Lee says: Dr. Bangs says: 
“1780—On the 24th day of “1780—The eighth confer- 


April, the eighth conference ence assembled in Baltimore, 
met in Baltimore.” April 24th of this year.” 
p. 70 p. 132 


The “seventh conference” was held at Broken-back-church 
in Fluvanna County, Virginia, May 18,1779. It was “composed 
of a majority of the preachers, from a majority of the circuits 
and comprising a majority of the members,” regularly convened 
and conducted. This conference adjourned to meet at Mana- 
kintown, Virginia, May 8th, 1780. Philip Gatch says in “Ex- 
tracts of Minutes of Conference and Diary’®* kept by him, 


“1779” 


“Question 31. When and where shall our next Conference 
be P” 

“Answer. At Amanican Town, the second Tuesday in 
May.” And a large majority of the preachers convened at that 
time and place as appointed for the eighth regular Conference 
and transacted its regular business. 

To designate as the “eighth conference” the irregularly 
called gathering, with its limited attendance of only “the more 
northern preachers” hastily convened in Baltimore for a spe- 
cial purpose, but two weeks before the regular session of the 
Conference in Virginia, is an extraordinary and unwarranted 
assumption. It subordinates the regular Conference to a par- 
tial and irregularly called gathering of preachers, and ignores 
or overrides the authority of the Conference as to its right to 
determine for itself the time and place of its own meetings. 

This is one of the errors in historic statement and interpre- 
tation for which Dr. Leroy M. Lee, the nephew-biographer of 
Rev. Jesse Lee, so severely criticizes his uncle’s “Short His- 
tory of the Methodists in the United States” and for which there 


64 See manuscript in possession of Professor 0. G. Markham, Baldwin, Kan., and a 
copy of same in my possession. 
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is such a general concurrence of criticism including Watters, 
Garrettson, McTyeire, Stevens, Buckley, Tigert, et al. 

The reassertion by Dr. Bangs of Mr. Lee’s discredited state- 
ment, that the Baltimore gathering was “the eighth conference” 
does not prove its correctness, supply an argument, answer an 
objection or change the fact. 

When Dr. Bangs introduces into his “History” other mat- 
ters, or enlarges upon subjects treated by Mr. Lee he seems to 
rely, not infrequently, upon current local opinion, or the most 
convenient statements available, without careful, personal in- 
vestigation of original and reliable sources of information. 

Dr. Bangs says, “Twenty-seven years had elapsed from the 
time Mr. Wesley formed the first Methodist society in London, 
when a few Methodist emigrants from Ireland formed them- 
selves into a society in the city of New-York.’®> Again, “We 
have already stated,”—(mark his term, “stated,” not “proved”) 
—“‘We have already stated, that the first Methodist society was 
established in New-York in the year 1766.” 

Thus Dr. Bangs makes a casual, unsupported statement, con- 
cerning a matter about which he could not have had first-hand 
personal knowledge; and subsequently quotes or refers to this 
statement as authoritative to settle every point at issue in a 
long standing controversy. The statements he makes are only 
his personal opinions or judgments, and as he does not give the 
facts or testimony from which his conclusions were drawn they 
have no value as evidence. 

Dr. Bangs says he has “stated” that “the first Methodist 
society was established in New York in the year 1766,” but 
what contribution has he made to the proof of Mr. Embury’s 
priority? What evidence has he adduced that Mr. Strawbridge 
began preaching later than 1766? He accepts and affirms the 
Official statement, but what proof does he offer that “about 
the same time,” as related to Mr. Strawbridge was subsequent 
to 1766? This method of “stating” a personal opinion, and then 
quoting that opinion as justifying another statement which as- 
sumes to settle all the questions at issue is more ingenious than 
convincing. 


65 Vol. I, p, 38. 
66 Vol. I, p. 47. 
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Dr. Bangs in this, as in many other things, follows Mr. Lee’s 
“History,” but as has been shown, that book was officially dis- 
credited by Mr. Lee’s predecessors and contemporaries, as- 
sembled in the General Conference of 1808, and by the Virginia 
Annual Conference of 1811, its inaccuracies are many and 
seriously criticized by most careful investigators and trust- 
worthy historians of early Methodism, and his statements, un- 
less supported by inadequate evidence, cannot be accepted as 
testimony, direct or corroborative. 

Dr. Bangs makes no effort to prove that Mr. Strawbridge 
“began preaching” subsequent to 1766. He simply makes a re- 
assertion of the unsupported statement of Mr. Lee that Mr. 
Embury was first. Consequently, while Dr. Bangs’ statements 
of his personal opinion concerning the assumed but unproven 
priority of Mr. Embury may be interesting as showing his 
admiration for Mr. Lee and his approbation of his dogmatic 
assumptions, they cannot be accepted as proof or admitted as 
testimony, and the claim for the priority of Mr. Embury re- 
mains unproven. 


3. Considerable importance has been claimed by some, for 
certain statements made by George Bourne, who in the early 
part of the nineteenth century was an editor of a newspaper 
in Baltimore. As early as 1807, three years before the “His- 
tory” of the Rev. Jesse Lee came from the press, Mr. Bourne 
published “The Life of the Rev. John Wesley, A.M., with 
memoirs of the Wesley Family, etc., etc.” This volume has a 
supplemental chapter entitled “A Comprehensive History of 
American Methodism,” which occupies twenty-four pages. That 
is followed by a “Conclusion” which “Contemplates the history 
of the Christian Church since the period of Constantine’s ac- 
cession to the Romish imperial throne” extending through four 
pages, then follows some statistics from various conference 
minutes, occupying three pages more, making a total of thirty- 
one pages in all. 

Of the twenty-four pages given to his “Comprehensive His- 
tory of American Methodism,” over half are occupied with the 
reprint of four letters, two to Mr. Wesley about New York, 
one from Mr. Wesley to the Conference of 1784, and one on 
the temporal economy of the Church. The remaining ten or 
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eleven pages of this “Comprehensive History of American 
Methodism” are given up almost entirely to extracts from Jour- 
nals, principally Asbury’s, and Minutes of the Conferences. 
The compiler finds space to inject among his undigested quo- 
tations the following statement: “It has long been a question 
with the curious who are anxious to know every circumstance 
which is connected with the commencement of Methodism in 
the United States, whether the first society was established in 
Maryland or New York, whether the old log house in which 
Mr. Strawbridge preached on Pipe Creek was not antecedent 
to the building which was used by Captain Webb and Mr. 
Embury. After the most accurate research, the information 
which I have procured induces me to believe that a Methodist 
society was formed at New York at least nine or twelve months 
previous to the first which was collected by Mr. Strawbridge, 
and there can be no doubt that the room, and even the riggin 
house were devoted to the public worship of God in New York 
prior to the use of the log house on Pipe Creek.’’67 

Mr. Bourne speaks of “the old log house in which Mr. Straw- 
bridge preached on Pipe Creek,’ and of “the use of the log 
house on Pipe Creek,” meaning no doubt the Log Meeting 
House built on Sam’s Creek as a preaching place. This is quite 
on a par with his general accuracy. He says nothing about the 
building of a preaching house in either Maryland or New York, 
but does say “There can be no doubt” about a matter which 
shows a serious misunderstanding of the discussion to which 
he refers. 

He does not determine the exact date at which Mr. Embury 
began to preach in New York, but says it was “in the latter part 
of the year 1766” and he does not indicate any date at which 
Mr. Strawbridge began preaching in Maryland other than to 
say “at this period,’ by which we gather from the context he 
probably meant 1766 or 1767; and yet he asserts “The infor- 
mation I have procured induces me to believe that a Methodist 
society was formed at New York at least nine or twelve months 
previous to the first which was collected by Mr. Strawbridge,” 
that is, Mr. Bourne enriches our historic knowledge by stating 
it as his belief “that a Methodist society was formed in New 


67 Life of the Rev. John Wesley, A.M., etc., by George Bourne, p. 322. 
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York at least nine or twelve months previous” to the undeter- 
mined date at which the first one “was collected by Mr. Straw- 
bridge.” 

These rambling statements, peculiarly expressed, set forth 
that Mr. Bourne had been induced “to believe” certain things, 
but he does not take his readers into his confidence as to the 
source of the secret “information” which he had “procured” 
and guards with strict reticence, that which he says “induces 
me to believe” that Embury preceded Strawbridge by “at least 
nine or twelve months” and that “there can be no doubt” about 
a matter not under discussion. 

As Dr. Atkinson said of another, “Unfortunately, he failed 
to established the character and authority of the documents 
upon which he professes to base his claim,” and therefore ruled 
that they could not be received as testimony. So also with Mr. 
Bourne, Mr. Lee, Dr. Bangs, and many others, so far as their 
records show, their statements are only personal opinions, be- 
liefs or judgments, wnsupported by facts or testimony and “can- 
not be accepted as evidence.” 

4. In his semi-centennial sermon preached before the New- 
York Conference, May, 1826, the Rev. Freeborn Garrettson 
says the society in New York was formed in 1766, and “some 
time after this, Mr. Strawbridge, a local preacher from Ireland, 
settled at a place called Pipe Creek, in Maryland, where he 
began to preach, formed a society and built a log meeting 
house.” Concerning this statement, which Mr. Garrettson in- 
cidentally introduced into his sermon it should be noted: 


1. “Pipe Creek” is not the name of a “place” but of a 
neighborhood or region. 


2. Mr. Strawbridge settled on Sam’s Creek and not “at 
a place called Pipe Creek.” 


3. Mr. Strawbridge began to preach in his own house 
on Sam’s Creek; and 


4. Mr. Strawbridge built “the log meeting house” on 
Sam’s Creek. 

Four errors in an incidental statement of facts in one brief 
sentence, is poor ground for confidence in the reliability of the 
fifth statement which it contains; but rather suggests that it, 
too, like the others, with which it is associated, may be in- 
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correct also, or at least that it requires to be supported by cor- 
roborative testimony before it can command confidence. ‘This 
statement may be dismissed as only a carelessly formulated 
opinion which Mr. Garrettson casually uttered without per- 
sonal investigation or supporting testimony. 


5. The Rev. J. B. Wakely in his “Lost Chapters of Amer- 
ican Methodism” has shown commendable industry in gather- 
ing and making accessible some material which, so far as it is 
reliable, is of considerable value. He need not be given par- 
ticular consideration in connection with the discussion of this 
question of priority, however, for he introduces nothing new 
in the way of evidence and nothing germane in the way of 
argument; his use of the material to which he refers is, in the 
main, irrelevant and so far as he essays to deal with the subject 
under discussion, his treatment of it is an exaggerated illustra- 
tion of special pleading without regard to the laws of evidence. 


He says, “We must have ‘proof’ not conjecture, not belief 
nor guesses, nor surmises.” “Proof clear and to the point.’ 
But while he is boisterous in his assertion of the priority of 
Embury, he is entirely guiltless of adducing the slightest proof 
of any kind that Robert Strawbridge began preaching subse- 
quent to 1766, the time when Philip Embury “began to preach 
in the City of New York.” 


6. The discriminative and impartial contributions Dr. 
Buckley has made as a compiler and interpreter of American 
Methodist History are second in value to those of none other, 
except Bishop Asbury, who faithfully chronicled its early move- 
ments, problems and development, with which he was so in- 
timately and constructively identified during more than two 
score years of its formative period. 

In regard to the question of priority as between Mr. Straw- 
bridge and Mr. Embury, Dr. Buckley is non-partisan and non- 
committal. He carefully records the facts favoring both, and 
while at times his statements lean toward the priority of Mr. 
Embury, at others they strongly favor the priority of Mr. Straw- 
bridge. But he will be heard speaking for himself in a number 
of quotations which will be introduced later. 


68 ‘‘Lost Chapters of American Methodism,’’ p, 162. 
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7. Dr. John Atkinson has shown remarkable diligence in 
marshalling many opinions and some facts concerning both 
‘sides of this discussion in the two volumes he has issued. His 
industry and research are both interesting and praise-worthy. 
But several things invalidate his argument and annul his con- 
clusions. 

(1) Dr. Atkinson insists that in the Official statement of 
“The Rise of Methodism in America,” “about the same time 
Robert Strawbridge settled in Frederick County, Maryland, 
preaching there and forming societies,” the term “about” means 
subsequent to, and therefore the priority of Mr. Embury must 
be accepted as established wnless the contrary is proven. 

He says, “The introductory sketch of the Rise of Methodism 
in this country, which appeared in the early editions®? of the 
Discipline, gives no precise date respecting the origin of the 
first society in Maryland. It indicates that, in the view of its 
authors, Embury’s work was begun before that :of Straw- 
bridge.””° Again speaking of the Discipline of 1787, he says, 
“While it is said in that narrative that Strawbridge ‘settled in 
Maryland about the same time’ that Embury was fixing foun- 
dations of the cause in New York, yet it conveys the impres- 
sion of Embury’s priority. Therefore, it may be inferred, I 
repeat, that Lee was governed by the Disciplinary sketch in 
what he wrote of the origin of Methodism in this land.” 

These assumptions are unwarranted by the facts, and em- 
body two fundamental errors. 

(a) “About” does not necessarily mean subsequent to, but 
is used, without prejudice to indicate either before or after, 
but not far from “the same time.” The very paragraph Dr. 
Atkinson is attempting to interpret from the Discipline of 1787 
says “About twenty years ago, Philip Embury, a local preacher 
from Ireland, began to preach in the City of New York.” If 
“about” necessarily “by implication” means subsequent to, that 
would place the date at which Philip Embury began to preach 
in the City of New York subsequent to 1767, say 1768, or later. 
This phrase, “about the same time” is non-committal as to 
priority, and its use leaves the question entirely unprejudiced. 


69 It does not appear in the first or second editions, but in every edition since the 


second. 
70 ‘‘Centennial History of American Methodism,’’ introduction, 
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(b) Dr. Atkinson makes a second unjustifiable assumption 
in his contention that the claimants for the priority of Mr. 
Embury are exempt from the necessity to prove their claim by 
the citation of specific and adequate testimony because their 
claim stands until and unless the claimants for the priority of 
Mr. Strawbridge prove it false by proving the contrary. Mr. 
Atkinson is very insistent about this. He says, “As the case 
stands, New York will continue to claim” (though not proven) 
“to claim precedence as to time. Should Maryland fully estab- 
lish the dates which she claims, she will stand forth as the 
earliest field of American Methodism as she is of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church.”71 


The Official statement is non-committal as to priority in 
time, neither claim is prejudged nor exempted from the neces- 
sity of proof, and as to the claim for the priority of either 
party, the burden of proof is of necessity with the claimants. 


That is, the claimants for the priority of Mr. Strawbridge 
are under necessity to prove their claim—that Robert Straw- 
bridge began preaching in Maryland before the accepted date, 
1766; or their claim remains unproven. And the claimants for 
the priority of Philip Embury are under like necessity to prove 
their claim—that Robert Strawbridge began preaching after the 
accepted date, 1766, or their claim remains unproven. In case 
the claimants for the priority of either fail to adduce adequate 
evidence to prove their claim beyond a reasonable doubt, that 
claim fails, but that does not prove the correctness of the other 
claim, otherwise the failure of both claimants would prove the 
correctness of both claims. If neither adduces adequate proof 
to support his claim, the Official statement stands as setting 
forth the only fact so far determined, that is that Embury and 
Strawbridge began to preach “about the same time,” and the 
question of priority would be unsettled and unprejudiced. 


(2) The attitude of Dr. Atkinson to the question of priority 
is non-judicial. He draws unjustifiable inferences and accepts 
unproven statements, if they are favorable to the priority of 
Philip Embury, unchalleneged and at their face value; but is 
hypercritical of, and ignores or discards without judicial con- 


71 ‘‘Centennial History of American Methodism,’’ p. 11. 
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sideration both witnesses and evidence if favorable to the pri- 


_ority of Robert Strawbridge. 


Concerning Bishop Asbury: 


“Bishop Asbury, at Pipe 
Creek in May, 1801, said: 
‘Here Mr. Strawbridge formed 
the first society in Maryland 
—and America, ”72 


“Asbury, so far as is known, 
never thereafter made orally 
or in writing any declaration 
like that of the two italicized 
words’ concerning Pipe 


Creek.” 


Bishop Asbury’s “brief and 
uncircumstantial journalistic 
statement, if statement it be, 
that Strawbridge formed the 
first society of Methodists in 
America at Pipe Creek, cannot 
be accepted as the conclu- 
sion of a thoroughly painstak- 
ing and uniformly correct his- 
torical authority.” He fails to 
indicate any proof of the cor- 
rectness of his declara- 
tion.75 


He says: 


Concerning Mr. Lee: 


“Jesse Lee, a short time 
previously in the same year in 
New York said: ‘In the City 
of New York was the first so- 
ciety formed in the United 
States.”75 


“Lee, on the contrary, nine 
years subsequently, in a ‘His- 
tory of the Methodist,’ for- 
mally and with the authorita- 
tiveness of a careful historical 
investigator and writer, reas- 
serted that the society formed 
by Embury was the first and 
that its origin dates from the 
beginning of 1766, and not 
from the latter end of that 
year.” 


“Thus, as we see, Lee still 
maintained in his ‘History of 
the Methodists’ in 1810 what 
he affirmed in his Journal in 
1801, namely, that Embury 
originated ‘the first society 
formed in the United States.’ 
Surely he would not have re- 
corded such a statement in a 
history for future generations 
to scan, had not the results of 
his researches as a historian 
fully warranted it.”76 


72 The Ba aee eines of the Wesleyan Movement in America, p. 22. 


73 Ide 


74 That’ is a mistake, as we shall see later. 


75 ‘‘The Beginnings of the Wesleyan Movement in America,’’ p. 15. 


76 Idem, p. 17. 
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Dr. Atkinson seriously crit- 
icizes what he terms Bishop 
Asbury’s “vagueness as a nar- 
rator,” his “inaccuracy,” “want 
of historic sense,” and other 
assumed derelictions and in- 
competencies for “not know- 
ing,” or (as he, Atkinson, 
thinks should have been done) 
not “stating with precision the 
exact dates” of events to which 
he refers in a general and in- 
cidental way. 


“Accepting then, Lee’s state- 
ment,” without evidence, “I 
am constrained to say that ac- 
cording to the most painstak- 
ing and reliable historical au- 
thority extant, the Wesleyan 
reformation in the New World 
began in the beginning of the 
year 1766, in New York City, 
in connection with the labors 
of Philip Embury.” “If Lee 
is, as we concede, correct, then 
Embury’s priority is thereby 


established.””7 


Such unquestioning loyalty to a discredited authority as Dr. 
Atkinson accords to Mr. Lee, conceding his correctness, as his 
own witness, even including and endorsing his opinions, “af- 
firmed” without evidence, and “maintained” notwithstanding 
the contrary has been proven, is a surprise, for an unbiased 
judgment would require better proof of historic accuracy than 
Mr. Lee has given in his officially and repeatedly discredited, 
inaccurate and widely criticized “Short History of the Metho- 
dists.” 

To characterize Mr. Lee as “the most painstaking and re- 
liable historical authority extant,” and on his unsupported as- 
sertion to assert that “the Wesleyan reformation in the New 
World began in New York City,” and to reiterate the disproven 
statement that it was “in the beginning of the year 1766” simply 
because Mr. Lee asserts it, is most extraordinary in one who 
seems to think he is engaged in a dignified discussion to estab- 
lish an historic fact. 

Note one more of the many instances of this same kind. Dr. 
Atkinson refers to two documents with considerable detail.78 


The other document favors 
the priority of Mr. Embury. 


It is called the “Peter Parks 
Paper.” (A sexton of Forsyth 
Street Methodist Church in 
New York was named Peter 


ities Ha aes Parks.) 
77 Idem, pp. 22, 23. 
78 ‘‘The Beginnings of the Wesleyan Movement in America,’’ pp. 2-7. 


One document favors the 
priority of Mr. Strawbridge. 


It is known as the “David 
Evans Manuscript.” 
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It is unsigned. 
It is undated. 


It contains a statement of sev- 
eral facts concerning the per- 
sonal history of John Evans, 
father of David Evans—among 
others that “he was converted 


about the year 1764.” 


It was legible and well writ- 
ten in the old style, unchanged 
by emendation or interlinea- 
tion. 


It bears this endorsement— 
“The above was written by my 
father, David Evans.” Certi- 
fied to by the signature of 
“Samuel Evans.” All three of 
these were members of the 
Strawbridge class, and each in 
turn was class leader or official 
in the same quarterly confer- 
ence. 


It is unsigned. 
It is undated. 


It contains a statement of 
opinions about several things. 


It is in the handwriting of 
two persons, both unidentified. 


It reads in part: “To Ezek- 
iel Cooper, Peter Parks’s true 
statement of the first rise of 
the Methodists in America in 
the year 1764.” Here “a ‘6’ 
has been made over the ‘4’: I 
suppose by Ezekiel Cooper. 
Both figures are distinct.” This 
is a notation by Rev. Ignatius 
Cooper, who sent the paper to 
the Christian Advocate ac- 
companied by the following 
statement: 

“Inclosed is a copy of an old 
paper in the handwriting, I 
suppose, of Peter Parks, of 
New York, which I found 
among some old papers of my 
venerable uncle, the late Rev. 
Ezekiel Cooper, and I think it 
was written when my uncle 
was stationed on Long Island, 
in 1785, or when subsequently 
in New York. The paper is 
endorsed by my __ uncle, 
namely, ‘Peter Parks’s account 
of the first Methodist society 
in New York, given to E. 
Cooper.’ ”79 


79 Note—Ezekiel Cooper does not endorse the correctness of the statement about 
the New York Society; (as Dr. Atkinson affirms, p, 96) only that it is Peter 


Parks’ account of it. 
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Concerning this paper, Dr. 
Atkinson has many things to 
say, among them are the fol- 
lowing: 

“Tf his son David wrote the 
above statement upon a fly-leaf 
concerning his conversion, 
why did not David attest it by 
his own signature? It is not 
known how long a_ time 
elapsed after the writing be- 
fore Samuel Evans placed his 
voucher to its authorship upon 
the document. Neither does 
David Evans * * * indicate 
the nature or authenticity of 
the data upon the authority of 
which the statement was re- 
corded. We cannot know 
whether David Evans, in thus 
declaring that John Evans was 
converted ‘about the year 
1764,’ acted under a passing 
impulse without appropriate 
deliberation, and wrote en- 
tirely from memory, or 
whether he carefully consulted 
some record or tradition of 
questionable authority. More- 
over, no word is said respect- 
ing the character and habits of 
David Evans whereby an opin- 
ion can be formed concerning 
his habitual care or careless- 
ness in recording facts, or of 
his trustworthiness as a wit- 
ness.” 


“Furthermore, David Evans, 
if he indicted the passage in 
question, shows therein that 
his knowledge of the time of 
John Evans’ conversion was 
not exact. Had it been definite 
he would scarcely have said 
that his father became a Meth- 


Concerning this paper, Dr. 
Atkinson never refers to the 
1764 being changed into 1766 
by some other party than the 
one who wrote the body of 
the paper, nor mentions other 
emendations and irregularities 
and raises no questions about 
its authenticity. 
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odist about the year 1764. That 
qualifying word ‘about’ 
means uncertainty here,®° and 
indicates that whatever may 
have been the character of 
David Evans, for understand- 
ing, memory, and veracity, he 
did not know the year in which 
his father embraced Metho- 
dism.” 


“Now, if (Fort) missed the 
truth,” “and Hamilton failed 
in accuracy,” (both are mere 
assumptions by Atkinson and 
unproven), “may not David 
Evans have erred also in say- 
ing that his father’s conversion 
occurred ‘about 1764?’” “Is 
it possible in reason to accept 
such a document, undated and 
unsigned by the writer, and 
upon it ground the conclusion 
that Strawbridge’s work pre- 
ceded Embury’s by the space 
of two years P” 


“At the best, the alleged date 
of the conversion of John Ev- 
ans is based upon a tradition 
which at some unknown time 
was recorded upon a fugitive 
fly-leaf by some one whom 
Samuel Evans asserts was his 
father, namely, David Evans.” 


“T regard the Evans docu- 
ment as without value.” 


Though undated and un: 
signed and dealing with mat- 
ters of which the assumed 
writer could not have had first- 
hand knowledge, nevertheless 
Dr. Atkinson accepts the “Pe- 
ter Parks Paper” as genuine, 
accords to all its statements as 
corrected, and annotated, by 
an unknown person, full au- 
thority, quoting®! it five times 
at least: twice to settle matters 
of controversy. 


He speaks of the good work 
which “Parks artlessly de- 
scribes,” and says, “It is prob- 
able Parks possessed accurate 
knowledge.” 


Nothwithstanding, the precise date at which Mr. Embury 
“began to preach in New York City” has not been determined, 
but is only accepted as “in the year 1766,’ Dr. Atkinson insists 


80 Why does ‘‘about’’ mean ‘‘uncertainty’’ here and mean ‘‘subsequent to’’ in the 
Official statement concerning Embury and Strawbridge? 
81 ‘‘The Beginning of the Wesleyan Movement in America,’’ pp. 77, 79, 82, 96, 
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that unless the precise date at which Mr. Strawbridge began 
preaching in Maryland be determined, the fact that Mr. Straw- 
bridge “began preaching in Maryland” previous to 1766 cannot 
be accepted as conclusive. This spirit of partiality and dis- 
crimination is continually manifest, seeking to discredit by as- 
sumptions, insinuations, and aspersions the witnesses and testi- 
mony favorable to the priority of Mr. Strawbridge, while he 
accepts as authentic and trustworthy anything which he can 
construe as favorable to the priority of Mr. Embury. 

(3) Because several persons, including George Brown, 
William Colbert, William Watters, Mrs. Strawbridge and 
others did not say what Dr. Atkinson thought they ought to 
have said, if they knew what he thought they should have known 
and if they were the kind of persons he supposed them to be, 
he claims their silence upon a subject which they were not dis- 
cussing and was not essential to the object of their records, is 
testimony against the priority of Mr. Strawbridge, and therefore 
testimony for the priority of Mr. Embury.®2 

(4) Dr. Atkinson’s statements contradict established and 
well-known facts. : 

(a) He says, “The Rev. George Brown, D.D., joined the 
itinerancy from Baltimore in 1815, and his first circuit was 
Anne Arundel, in Western Maryland, and in the region where 
Strawbridge labored.” All the maps of Maryland locate Anne 
Arundel in Southern Maryland, along the Chesapeake Bay in- 
stead of “in Western Maryland.’’®® 

(b) Dr. Atkinson quotes from Dr. Emory a description of 
the Strawbridge “Log-Meeting-House on Sam’s_ Creek,” 
“Signed L. B. or Z. B.,” and says, “The writer of this descrip- 
tion perhaps was ‘Mrs. Bennett, a daughter of John Evans,’ ”84 
one of Strawbridge’s converts. According to her tomb-stone 
and their old family Bible the name of “Mrs. Bennett, a daugh- 
ter of John Evans” was Rebecca, which is not spelled with 
either “L” or a “Z.” 

Referring to the “Old-Log-Meeting-House on Sam’s Creek,” 
Dr. Atkinson says, “The description accords with the statement 
made by Asbury, namely, that ‘Our first preaching house’ in 
82 ‘‘The Beginnings of the Wesleyan Movement in America,’’ pp. 34, 38. 


83 Idem, p. 37. 
84 Idem, p. 94. 
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Maryland, where he delivered two sermons in the cold of 
_ December ‘had no windows or doors.’” Note the words in 
Maryland are not a part of the quotation from Mr. Asbury’s 
Journal, but are an interpolation and interpretation by Dr. 
Atkinson. The quotation in full reads: ‘““December, Thursday, 
4—Preached at Joseph Presbury’s. Then rode 3 miles into the 
Neck and preached from Rev. 2:11; afterwards returned to 
Joseph Presbury’s. 

“Friday, 5. After preaching, Joseph Dallam conducted me 
to his house and treated me with great kindness, preached at 
his house at 3 o’clock and on Saturday at Moses Browne’s about 
three miles off. 

“Lord’s Day, 7. Went about 5 miles to preach in our first 
preaching house. The house had no windows or doors; the 
weather was very cold; so that I pitied the people when I 
saw them so exposed, etc.’’®® 

Mr. Asbury was recording his ministries and experiences 
in Harford County where Presbury, Dallam and Browne lived 
and the “Bush Forest” meeting-house, “our first preaching 
house” in Harford County, and the second Methodist preaching 
house in Maryland, was located at the distances indicated from 
the places where he had been preaching the days immediately 
preceding, and about forty miles from the old “Log-Meeting- 
House” on Sam’s Creek. 

Dr. Atkinson, speaking of Dr. Roberts’ statement, con- 
cerning the priority of Mr. Strawbridge, says, “If Roberts erred 
in this particular, it is reasonable to infer that he possibly 
deviated from the straight line of accuracy in other state- 
ments.”8° This assumption of Dr. Atkinson, if applied to him- 
self, has ample illustration, for the list of his errors might be 
readily extended. 

5. But Dr. Atkinson does not always agree with himself. 
Speaking of Mr. George Bourne and his “Comprehensive His- 
tory of American Methodism” published in 1807, Mr. Atkinson 
says, “The question even then was in some quarters considered 
whether the society in New York or Maryland was formed 
first.”’8” 

85 See the first printed copy of this part of Asbury’s Journal, 17. 


86 ‘‘The poe of the Wesleyan Movement in America,’’ p. 29 
87 Idem, p. 
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But in this same volume he had said, “For three quarters 
of acentury there was no debate about the place of its origin.”88 
That would place the origin back to seventy-five years previous 
to 1807, or about the year 1732, seven years previous to the for- 
mation of the first society by Mr. Wesley in London. 

Mr. Atkinson further says, “I must insist that * * * when 
error and truth are intermingled in any historical work, it can- 
not be accepted as reliable.”89 He thus disposes very frankly 
of both the volumes which he himself has issued. 

His treatment of this subject of priority presents dogmatic 
assertions, statements which have been proven incorrect, un- 
justifiable assumptions, strained interpretations, and special 
pleadings which it would be a travesty upon the laws of evi- 
dence to admit as historic discussion. His main object has been 
to discredit all evidence for the priority of Mr. Strawbridge. 
He has not attempted any constructive work as to the. date 
at which Mr. Strawbridge began preaching in Maryland, nor 
presented a single fact in evidence that it was subsequent to 
1766. If all that he assumes, except his unsupported claim of 
priority were granted, it would neither prove that Mr. Straw- 
bridge began preaching in Maryland subsequent to 1766 nor 
justify his claim for the priority of Mr. Embury. 


6. No matter how explicitly and persistently the claim for 
the priority of Mr. Embury has been asserted, its most zealous 
advocates and the most careful historians agree that it is only a 
claim, that it has not been proved and that the question is still 
open. 

Dr. Atkinson makes this significant statement, “The earlier 
writers on this subject are controverted by later historians:”?° 
i. e., the early records of personal opinions and unsupported 
statements are contradicted by the critical methods of historical 
investigation. 

Dr. Bangs, speaking of the first sermon Embury preached 
“in his own hired house” some time in 1766, says, “This it is 
believed” (not proven, but believed) “was the first Methodist 
sermon ever preached in America.’”?! 

88 Idem, p. 1. 
89 Idem, p. 14. 


90 ‘‘Beginnings of the Wesleyan Movement in America,’’ p. 2. 
91 ‘‘History of the Methodist Episcopal Church,’’ Vol. I, p. 48. 
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Mr. Crook, speaking of the emigration of Strawbridge to 
. America says, “Of course, I do not give these figures dogmat- 
ically but merely as the nearest approach I can make to the 
true date.’’? 

Dr. Stevens, after citing the claims and arguments on both 
sides of the problem, says, “The impartial student of early 
Methodist history will find it expedient to waive the decision 
of the question till further researches shall afford him more 
data. I shall hold my text subject to any revision which such 
researches may hereafter justify.” 

Mr. Wakely says, “If I have done anything toward settling 
the historical question as to the time and place where Metho- 
dism was first introduced and where the first Methodist temple 
was erected, I shall not regret the time occupied or the labor 
performed.’ 

Dr. Buckley says, ““Whatever view may be taken of the ques- 
tion of priority, Barbara Heck, Philip Embury, Robert Straw- 
bridge, and Captain Webb should always be mentioned in 
every account, however brief, of the origin of Methodism in 
America.”95 

Dr. Atkinson says, “It is certain that Methodist preaching 
was begun in New York by Philip Embury and in Maryland 
by Robert Strawbridge. To those two Wesleyan local preach- 
ers, the honor of organizing the first societies in this country 
belongs without dispute. The question of the priority of the 
work of the one or the other is still debated, and will no doubt 
continue undetermined unless better authentic dates respecting 
the origin of the society in Maryland than have heretofore been 
produced shall be brought to light. 

“The time of its introduction is not certainly known. Whether 
Robert Strawbridge preached and formed a society in Mary- 
land before Philip Embury began to preach in New York is 
a question which has not as yet been determined by thoroughly 
authenticated dates.” 


“If the dates given by Mr. Fort” (1764 for the conversion 
of John Evans, and 1762 or 1763, for the baptism of Henry 


92 ‘‘Ireland and the Centenary of American Methodism,’’ p. 156. 
93 ‘‘History of the Methodist Episcopal Church,’’ Vol. I, p. 72. 
94 ‘‘Lost Chapters,’’ p. 188 

95 ‘Constitutional and Parliamentary History,’’ p. 11. 
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Maynard) “can be authenticated by indisputable documentary 
authority, then it will appear that Robert Strawbridge, and not 
Philip Embury, was the founder of Methodism in the United 
States.” 

As the case stands, 

The Official statement concerning “the rise of Methodism 
in America” is non-committal and leaves the question un- 
prejudiced. 

No serious attempt has been made to prove that the date 
at which Mr. Strawbridge began “preaching and forming so- 
cieties” in Maryland was subsequent to 1766, the year when 
Mr. Embury began “to preach in New York City and formed 
a society.” 

Though the claim for the priority of Mr. Embury has been 
asserted, reiterated, and insisted upon with great persistence, it 
is an arbitrary assertion, not supported by evidence, testimony 
or argument. 

As Drs. Crook, Bangs, and Buckley, as well as Dr. Atkin- 
son, Mr. Wakely, et al., including practically all the most widely 
known and most strenuous claimants for the priority of Mr. 
Embury concede that his priority is only a claim, that it is not 
proven, and that it is an open question; therefore, 

The claim for the priority of Mr. Embury and the City of 
New York may be dismissed without further consideration 
at this time. 

VI 
The Priority of Mr. Strawbridge 

How do the claimants for the priority for Mr. Strawbridge 
support their contentionP The burden of proof is with the 
claimants and they neither deny nor attempt to shirk it. 

Who are their witnesses P 

What evidence do they adduce to prove that Mr. Straw- 
bridge settled in Frederick County, Maryland, “preaching there 
and forming societies” before 1766? And 

Does their claim fit in with the existing facts P 

Dr. Abel Stevens says, “Robert Strawbridge was born at 
Drumsnagh near the River Shannon, in the County of Leitrim, 
Ireland. An ardent Hibernian, his zeal for religion provoked 


96 ‘‘Beginnings of the Wesleyan Movement in America,’’ pp. 9, 10, 11. 
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‘such a storm of persecution’ among his neighbors as induced 
him, not long after his conversion, to escape their opposition 
by removing from his native place to the County of Sligo, 
where ‘his labors were signally blessed of God through a con- 
siderable district... He labored also in the County of Cavan, 
where, for many years, aged Methodists delighted to talk of his 
zeal and humble but heroic preaching, and ‘highly prized his 
piety and gifts.’ They ‘recognized him as a man of more than 
ordinary usefulness. He was very ardent and evangelical in 
his spirit.’ He subsequently preached in the County of Ar- 
magh, residing mostly at Tanderagee. He ‘sounded the alarm’ 
through all that populous rural district. Terryhugan, men- 
tioned by Wesley as the ‘mother-church of these parts’ was ‘a 
place to which he often resorted, and among its lively Metho- 
dists, warm in their religious affections, he found many a heart 
that beat in unison with his own.’ His name remained em- 
balmed in the memories of the latest Methodists of that genera- 
tion in [Terryhugan. One of their devoted young women,” 
(Miss Piper) “became his wife, and emigrated with him to 
America, according to some accounts, in 1760, according to 
others in 1764 or 1765.’’97 

Stevens further says: 

“Mr. Shillington, the best Irish authority in Methodist his- 
tory and antiquities of his country says, ‘Not earlier than 1764, 
not later than 1765, ” 

Notice the significance of this testimony, quoted by Dr. 
Stevens, from a “Manuscript letter of John Shillington, Esq., 
of Ireland, in the possession of the author.” This characteriza- 
tion of Mr. Shillington by Dr. Stevens is strong commendation, 
and Mr. Shillington, being a resident of Ireland, speaking of 
two local preachers, both emigrants from that land, with a deep 
personal interest in historic accuracy, may be assumed to be 
an impartial witness. The statement of such an authority has 
great weight and challenges respect, but it is not conclusive.” 


97 ‘‘History of the Methodist Episcopal Church,’’ Vol. I, pp. 71, 72. 
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Preaching as Early as 1765 


It is to be noted that Dr. Stevens does not commit him- 
self directly in his History as to the priority of Mr. Straw- 
bridge, and says, “I shall hold my text subject to any revision 
which further researches shall justify.” But at no place in his 
comprehensive histories does Mr. Stevens assign any date later 
than 1765 for the emigration of Mr. Strawbridge, and every 
authority concedes that “he began preaching as soon as he was 
settled in Frederick County.” 

The Rev. Seely Bunn joined the Baltimore Conference in 
1792 and died in 1834, “a minister greatly respected and be- 
loved.” The Rev. Daniel Hitt whose “simplicity and integ- 
rity stood forth as prominent features of his character,” was 
for thirty-six years in the regular work and greatly honored. 
Bunn and Hitt followed, each the other, in their ministerial 
appointments, a number of times, and had many mutual friends 
and interests. 

In 1796 Hitt was Presiding Elder on a “Western District” 
and Bunn was stationed on Baltimore Circuit. 

February 18, 1796, the Rev. Seely Bunn wrote to the Rev. 
Daniel Hitt®? from Baltimore Circuit, “As for the work of God 
in this Circuit, I find the friends in a lively way; but there is 
no great ingathering; there has been a few converted, but a 
few; the gospel has been preached here more than thirty years; 
is it folly to fear that some may be given over P” 

Thirty years previous to February, 1796, would make it 
February, 1766. “More than thirty years” would make it at 
least as early as 1765. But Sam’s Creek, Frederick County, 
was a very different neighborhood and some distance from the 
territory which in 1796 was included in “Baltimore Circuit,” 
from which Bunn was writing and of which he says, “the gospel 
has been preached here more than thirty years.’ Preaching 
must have begun in the “Baltimore Circuit” area some time 
later than at Sam’s Creek in Frederick County. Preaching at 
Sam’s Creek, therefore, must have been begun by that much 
earlier than 1765. Just how much earlier than 1765 is another 
question. 


98 Prof. R. T. Stevenson, Delaware, O., has this letter in Daniel Hitt’s handwriting. 
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“There were but eight known Methodists in America in 
1765.” So it is recorded in the life of the “First American 
Itinerant of Methodism, William Watters.”°9 The author fur- 
ther says, “The life of William Watters, the first native itin- 
erant of American Methodism, and that of my father, Henry 
Watters, yet living,” (1898) “and a descendent of the same fam- 
ily, more than span the history of the Church in this country.” 

William Watters kept “a careful record,” as he says (1806) 
“of what the Lord has been doing for and by me for thirty-five 
years past,” and “I have been particular in keeping an account 
of my experiences and religious exercises.” Speaking of his 
autobiography, he says, “In some parts I have only transcribed 
from my journal, or memorandum, while in others that I have 
made extracts, and collected the substance of what I had daily 
kept an account of.”100 

Traditions of Methodism and especially records of Metho- 
dism pertaining to their relatives would be treasured very 
carefully by his kin, for they were a staunch Methodist family. 
William Watters says, “It is, I hope, with the greatest gratitude 
that I here record the infinite goodness of an all gracious God 
to my brothers and sisters, there being nine of us that had 
arrived at mature age, seven brothers and two sisters, and in 
less than nine months all professed to know the Lord.1% 


“Four out of the nine are since dead, but continued in the 
ways of religious duties, and in fellowship with the Methodists 
to their last. Those who yet remain are through grace, I trust, 
all following on to apprehend that for which they also were 
apprehended of Christ Jesus—For many years there were but 
few of the children of the above mentioned that embraced re- 
ligion, though they were generally moral and well disposed; 
but, a few years past, the Lord converted many of them, and it 
gives me great cause of thankfulness that so far they appear to 
be treading in the steps of their parents, and I hope they will 
be found filling up their places in the Church of Christ, while 
they shall be joining the Church Triumphant above.” It is 
reasonable to suppose that his nephew who wrote this biog- 
raphy of his uncle had authority for the positive statement he 

99 By Prof. D. A. Watters, B.D., Portland University, p. 35. 


100 Autobiography, preface, 
101 Autobiography, p. 21. 
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makes concerning the “Methodists in America in 1765.” The 
testimony of others demonstrates it was an under and very 
conservative statement of the facts. Mr. Strawbridge neces- 
sarily “began preaching” some time before he could form a 
class, and if “there were eight known Methodists in America in 
1765” Mr. Strawbridge must have “began preaching” some time 
before 1765. 

Dr. Buckley says, “Of the seven or eight members of Mr. 
Strawbridge’s class, probably the first formed in America, 
the names of six are known and four of these were women. 
The first converts made under Mr. Strawbridge’s preaching 
appear to have been John Evans and his daughter, Mrs. Sarah 
Porter.”1° 

The universally accepted fact that Mr. Strawbridge “began 
preaching as soon as he was settled in Frederick County.” 

The conclusion of Mr. Shillington of Ireland, that Mr. 
Strawbridge emigrated to America “not later than 1765” ; 

The testimony of Seely Bunn in 1796 that Mr. Strawbridge 
must have been preaching in Maryland at least as early as 
1765; 

The record of William Watters’ biographer that “there were 
but eight known Methodists in America in 1765”; and 

Dr. Buckley’s statement that “of the seven or eight members 
of Mr. Strawbridge’s class the names of six are known” and that 
this class was “probably the first formed in America,” placing it 
prior to Mr. Embury’s class of 1766, presents an exceptional 
concurrence of independent testimony to the priority of Mr. 
Strawbridge, which must be accorded great weight. 


The Conversion of John Evans 


The Rev. John Bowen was a member of the Baltimore 
Conference from 1823 to 1864. In 1856 while stationed in West- 
minster, Maryland, only a few miles from the Strawbridge 
neighborhood, he prepared a paper on “The Rise and Progress 
of Methodism on Sam’s and Pipe Creeks,” concerning which 
he says, “We have endeavored to collect from all available, re- 
liable sources all the important facts in these localities bearing 
on the matters under consideration. Had it not been for the 


102 ‘‘History of Methodism,’’ Vol. I, p. 428. 
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great longevity of the Evans family and their long residence on, 
or about the patrimony of their ancestors, much of our most 
important information would have been irrevocably lost.’1° 

He quotes, “From Mrs. Sarah Porter, who is a daughter of 
John Evans, now in her eighty-fourth year,” and “was well ac- 
quainted with Mr. Strawbridge and his family;” and from 
others who through long residence and association were well 
informed concerning Mr. Strawbridge and his work in the 
Sam’s and Pipe Creek neighborhoods from its beginning. 

The Rev. John Bowen says, “Mr. Strawbridge formed the 
first class in America in his own home, in the year 1764. It was 
composed of seven or eight members of whom we have the 
name of John Evans, who died in the ninety-second year of 
his age; his wife, Eleanor Evans, who died in her eighty-second 
year; and John Evans, the nephew of John; his wife, Mary 
Evans; and Nancy Murphy, and Mrs. Hoy. They met regu- 
larly every week, either at Mr. Strawbridge’s house or at John 
Ensgland’s, or at the log meeting house where Mrs. Porter, (a 
daughter of John Evans) “says she well remembers her father 
and mother, with others, attending meeting and continuing till 
a late hour. Not long from this time a class was formed at 
Andrew Poulson’s on Pipe Creek, less than a mile distant from 
where the Stone Chapel now stands.” 

Mr. William Fort wrote in 1844, “I am in possession of 
documents which date the conversion of John Evans in 1764. 
From those papers I learn, as well as from other sources, that 
Mr. Strawbridge lived on the farm now occupied by Mr. Jacob 
Kline, and that the neighbors were in the habit of going to 
_ plow his ground and sow his seed gratuitously, while he was 
absent from home preaching the Gospel. On one of these occa- 
sions, John Evans had a conversation with Mrs. Strawbridge 
on the subject of religion which resulted in his conversion. His 
house was then opened for preaching and so continued for 
more than forty years.” 

This was written by Mr. Fort, who lived at Ellicott Mills, 
Maryland, after he returned from a pilgrimage which he had 
made to the Strawbridge neighborhood, where in company with 


103 See manuscript in the American Methodist Historical Society, by Rev. John Bowen. 
104 Christian Advocate and Journal, July 10, 1844. 
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Rev. Francis H. Richey, the preacher traveling Liberty Circuit 

which included the old Log Meeting House, “he made careful 

investigation to secure such first hand information as he could 
find.” His letter from which we have quoted sets forth in part 
the results of his inquiries. 

Dr. Wm. Hamilton, writing in 1856, says, “A society con- 
sisting of twelve or fifteen persons was formed as early as 1763 
or 1764.71 

“These names, fortunately, have been preserved,” says Dr. 
Armstrong, “John Evans, William Durbin, William Daman, 
George Havener, Richard Smith, Thomas Leakin, James Craw- 
ford, Robert Walker, William Snader, Thomas Donaldson, 
Daniel Stevenson, Philip Nicodemus, Andrew Poulson, Jacob 
Cassell, George Logman (with their wives and some children). 
Afterward were added John Todd, Mrs. Alexander Warfield, 
Hezekiah Bonham, John and Paul Hagerty. Samuel Merry- 
man also became a member of Sam’s Creek.” 16 

Notice the quotation from Dr. Hamilton says, “A society 
was formed.” The names given above were the members of 
the “society” and evidently included the members of two 
classes at least. 

The first class was organized in Mr. Strawbridge’s house, 
afterward meeting in the “Log Meeting House” and subse- 
quently it was under the leadership of John Evans from 1768 
to 1811. It met in his home from 1768 to 1809. 

The house of John Evans was built in 1764,197 became a reg- 
ular preaching appointment in 1768, and continued so till 1809. 
Bishop Asbury included it in his visitations and administrations. 
“In this house during forty-one years, from 1768 to 1809, sixty- 
eight different itinerants preached regularly,” and from 1785 
these were assigned by Episcopal appointment. In 1773 this 
class formed a part of “Baltimore Circuit,” and in 1774 it be- 
came a part of the “Frederick Circuit.” In July, 1776, the 
week-day preaching was removed from Mr. Todd’s to John 
105 ‘‘Methodist Review,’’ Vol. 38, p. 431. 

106 ‘‘The Old Baltimore Conference, ”? Dr. Armstrong, p. 7. 

107 It is still standing in good repair, the property of the American Methodist Hist. 
Society, presented to it by Mr. George Albaugh, the great-grandson of John 
Evans. This is the oldest house in America used as a Methodist preaching place 
still standing in its original shape. The two appointments of Mr. Strawbridge 
on the ‘‘first’’ Methodist circuit in America, the Strawbridge home and the 
Maynard home are still standing, but have been enlarged and changed. See 


‘*The Beginnings of American Methodism,’’ Mrs. Arthur Borneveld Bibbins, Ph.M., 
pp. 2, 21, 24, 
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Evans’ and continued there till 1809, a space of thirty-three 
years. “In consequence of Mr. Evans’s infirmities, in 1809 
Benjamin Bennett solicited the preaching to be removed to his 
house, where it continued till near the time of his death in the 
year 1818, when this class which had flourished for over half 
a century was united with the class at “Ebenezer Prospect, 
Alexander Warfield’s” home. 

“Not long from this time,” (when the first class had been 
formed by Mr. Strawbridge on Sam’s Creek) “the second class 
was formed at Andrew Poulson’s on Pipe Creek,’ less than 
a mile distant from where the “Stone Chapel” now stands. An- 
drew Poulson was the brother-in-law of John Evans, having 
married his sister. 

The society, consisting of twelve or fifteen persons whose 
names are given above, and which Dr. Hamilton says, “was 
formed as early as 1763 or 1764” included the members of both 
these classes and probably others, for Samuel Merryman, who 
was converted while visiting friends at Pipe Creek and joined 
this society, lived at Hookstown, some thirty miles away, where 
a class was subsequently organized. 

Dr. Wm. Hamilton says (1856), “A statement now before 
us, written by David Evans, son of John Evans, one of Straw- 
bridge’s first converts, settles, we think, the true origin of Meth- 
odism in America. The paper has the stamp of age upon it, 
and also the appearance of being torn from the fly-leaf of a 
Bible, or some old record book; the writing is quite legible 
and in the style which obtained sixty years ago. It reads as 
follows:”1°? 

“John Evans, Born 30th November, 1734, about five miles 
from Baltimore, when about fourteen years of age his father 
moved to the upper part of Baltimore County near the neigh- 
borhood of Pipe and Sam’s Creek, where he resided until his 
death. In his twenty-fifth year, he married; he had nine children 
and six are now living. His parents were members of the 
Church of England. About the year 1764, he embraced the 
Methodist religion under Mr. Strawbridge; his wife also, and 
four others. From that time his house became a preaching 


108 Mrs, Sarah Porter, quoted by Bowen. 
109 ‘‘Methodist Quarterly Review,’’ Vol. 38—1856, pp. 436, 437. 
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and prayer-meeting house, and when the first circuit was 
formed in Baltimore County, he offered his house, and it was 
accepted about the year 1768, and continued a preaching house 
upward of forty years; which time he was a regular class 
leader and continued a class leader two or three years after 
preaching was removed from his house, when he requested to 
resign by reason of weakness and infirmity of body.” 

“The above was written by my father, David Evans, 

“(Signed) Samuel Evans.” 
“Samuel Evans, grandson of John Evans, is still living and a 
worthy member of the Pipe Creek Methodist Society.” 

Every fact as recorded in this manuscript of David Evans, 
attested by his son, Samuel Evans, and quoted by Dr. Hamil- 
ton is established by indisputable and independent testimony: 

1. John Evans was born November 30th, 1734, and “de- 
parted this life February 18th, 1827, aged 92 years,” so it is 
recorded in the old family Bible and on his tomb stone which 
is still standing in the family burying ground near the “old 
Evans’ house.” 

2. He married Eleanor Lamb in 1759 “in his twenty-fifth 
year” and she “died July 1, 1818, in the eighty-second year of 
her age,” see her tomb stone standing beside that of John 
Evans. 

3. “He resided till his death,” “near the neighborhood of 
Pipe and Sam’s Creek.” His son, David Evans, inherited the 
old homestead on the death of his father and continued to 
reside there till his death, May 19, 1833, aged seventy-one years. 

4. “About the year 1764, he embraced the Methodist re- 
ligion under Mr. Strawbridége.” 

This date given by his son is confirmed by the independent 
testimony of himself, two daughters, a grandson, a near-by and 
long-time neighbor, and others, as we shall see presently. 

5. “His wife also embraced religion under Mr. Straw- 
bridge.” As he was married in 1759 that would have been 
quite possible, and her name is recorded as a member of the 
Strawbridge class. 

6. “His wife also and four others” at least, together with 
“John Evans were members of the class formed by Mr. Straw- 
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bridge as early as 1763 or 1764” is confirmed by varied and 
independent evidence, as we shall see a little later. 

7. “His house was accepted as a preaching and prayer- 
meeting house about 1768.” 

8. It continued a preaching house upward of forty years 
till 1809, 

9. ‘“—which time he was a regular class-leader.” 

10. “He resigned by reason of weakness and infirmity of 
body.” 

The last four statements are confirmed by the Conference 
Minutes and Church Records. 

It is useless to attempt to discredit the historicity of this 
document described and quoted by Dr. Hamilton for every fact 
it records is confirmed by independent and indisputable testi- 
mony. 

Its historicity is the important thing, but as to the authen- 
ticity of this document, also, there can be no reasonable doubt. 
Dr. Buckley pronounces this manuscript a “most remarkable 
document.” He says, “But the most remarkable document on 
this point is quoted in full by Hamilton, and certified as having 
been written by David Evans, son of John Evans, one of Straw- 
bridge’s first converts. The attestor is Samuel Evans, son of 
David.”119 He makes no question as to its authenticity nor 
criticism of its statements, simply remarking, “The phrase 
‘about the year 1764 is too vague to settle the question” of 
priority. This will be discussed in its proper place. 

Some persons who have not considered this document duly, 
but recognize that it must be discredited or their claim for 
the priority of Philip Embury is shattered, and the priority of 
Robert Strawbridge established, have questioned its authen- 
ticity: but notice, 

1. David Evans was competent to testify to these matters 
of fact concerning the personal history of his father, John 
Evans, for, 

David Evans was 65 years of age when his father, John 
Evans, died. He had the confidence of his father, John Evans, 
and of the community. He was a member of his father’s class, 
which met in their home and doubtless had heard his father 


110 ‘‘History of Methodism,’’ Vol, I, p. 140. 
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frequently refer to the date of his conversion, as was the cus- 
tom of early Methodists. 

He inherited from his father the old Evans’ homestead. 

He succeeded his father, who resigned March 11, 1811, as 
a member of the Quarterly Conference and served for over 
twenty years, until August 15, 1831. 

2. This manuscript of David Evans with its specific state- 
ments concerning his father, John Evans, is direct testimony, 
if it was written by David Evans. 

That this manuscript was written by David Evans, there 
can be no reasonable doubt, for, 

Samuel Evans attests over his own signature that this manu- 
script was written by his father, David Evans, and this certi- 
fication is attached to and is a part of the document. 

The manuscript is not dated, but it was published together 
with the attestation and signature of Samuel Evans and widely 
circulated six years before Samuel Evans died, without protest, 
denial or question. 

Samuel Evans was competent to testify to both the hand- 
writing of David Evans, ‘his father, and to the correctness of 
these statements; written by his father about his grandfather, 
for 

Samuel Evans was 36 years of age when his father, David 
Evans, died, and thirty years of age when his grandfather, John 
Evans, died. 

Samuel Evans inherited the old Evans’ homestead from his 
father, David Evans, and like John Evans and David Evans, 
his ancestors, with whom he met in class, he had the confidence 
of the community. 

This certification of Samuel Evans that “this document was 
written by my father, David Evans,” is also personal and 
direct testimony to the correctness of the statement of facts, 
which “this document” contains. 

3. There is no motive apparent why David Evans should 
have made such a simple and direct statement of personal facts 
concerning his father, John Evans, as is contained in this manu- 
script, other than a natural desire to preserve for his posterity 
the knowledge of these matters of special tooany interest in the 
life of his father. 
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The same desire and motive would naturally lead his son, 
_ Samuel Evans, and the more so as Samuel Evans was the only 
son, to certify that the record was in the handwriting of his 
father, David Evans, that his posterity might be assured of the 
correctness of these statements concerning their paternal an- 
cestor. 


4. The certainty of David Evans as to facts and his caution 
in stating precise distances and dates is evidence of his sin- 
cerity. “About five miles,” “about fourteen years of age,” “near 
the neighborhood,” “in his twenty-fifth year,” “about the year 
1764,” “about the year 1768,” “upward of forty years,” “two or 
three years,” seem to indicate a habit of mind, rather than a 
want of knowledge. It is safe to say if his intention had been 
to assert priority or in any way to deceive, the facts had been 


stated very differently. 


5. These are circumstantial statements; they fit in with the 
general and various traditions, which after a century and a 
half, persist in widely separated localities, and point to a com- 
mon origin in fact. 


6. We may dismiss further consideration of the validity of 
this documentary testimony for every attempt to discredit its 
historicity or authenticity has left it unimpeached, and we must 
accept its testimony that “about the year 1764 he (John Evans) 
embraced the Methodist religion under Mr. Strawbridge.” 


Dr. Jesse L. Warfield, the son of Alexander Warfield, was 
born November 27, 1801, and his home till he went to college 
was about two and a half miles from the John Evans house. 
His father and John Evans were church officials on the same 
circuit, both their houses were regular weekly preaching ap- 
pointments, at Evans’ on Thursdays, at Warfield’s on Fridays 
for more than twenty years after the birth of young Warfield, 
as they had been for many years previous, and the two families 
were in close and frequent association. 


The first class, organized in the house of Robert Straw- 
bridge as early as 1764, had met at the John Evans’ house 
from 1768 till 1809, and then at Benjamin Bennett’s house until 
about the time of his death in 1818, when after a record of more 
than fifty years, it was united with Alexander Warfield’s class 
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meeting in the house where Jesse Warfield was born and 
raised. 

Joshua Warfield, an older son of Alexander—born August 
18, 1800, died April 1, 1880—told Dr. Roberts he “often met in 
class with John Evans” and knew him well. 

After Dr. Jesse L. Warfield returned home from college, his 
father gave him a farm in the same neighborhood, where he 
lived till 1834. He was a cultured gentleman, a devout Metho- 
dist, deeply interested in his Church, widely known, greatly 
respected, and died in Baltimore, February 9, 1887. 

I was personally acquainted with Dr. Warfield from 1870 till 
the time of his death. We have talked together at different 
times concerning his old neighbor, John Evans. His recollec- 
tion of him was distinct and detailed, and he was unquestioning 
in his judgment that Mr. Strawbridge began preaching on Sam’s 
Creek some years previous of 1766, and that John Evans’ con- 
version was not later than 1764. 

But let Dr. Warfield’s testimony come through another who 
presents a documentary record of his statements. 


Dr. Isaac P. Cook was one of the founders of the National 
Local Preachers’ Association, its president in 1865, and deeply 
interested in the early history of Methodism. For many years 
before and at the time of his death, February 16, 1884, he was 
an official member of the First Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Baltimore, greatly honored by the Church and the City. While 
I was his pastor, and during my previous pastorate where he 
frequently attended church, Dr. Cook read or repeated to me 
a number of times statements made to him by Dr. Warfield, and 
other incidents which he had recorded in his manuscripts con- 
cerning “Heroes of the Baltimore Conference” and “the be- 
ginnings of American Methodism.” Of these he possessed many, 
and frequently they were the subject of our conversation. 

Dr. Isaac P. Cook says Dr. Warfield told him, “He distinctly 
remembered John Evans and it was generally known he was an 
early member of Mr. Strawbridge’s first class.” 

“That old patriarch was well known for humble piety and 
of good reputation.” 

“He had heard him declare that he was the third person who 
joined Mr. Strawbridge’s class.” 
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“According to his statement, he was about twenty-nine years 
of age at the time of his conversion.”111 

This testimony of Dr. Jesse L. Warfield, a long-time neigh- 
bor and frequent associate of John Evans, was recorded and 
is certified to by Dr. Isaac P. Cook. It is authentic, unequivo- 
cal and to the point. If John Evans had been converted 
when he was just twenty-nine years of age, that would have 
fixed the date of his conversion as November 30th, 1763, but 
“about twenty-nine years of age” locates it as between his 
twenty-eighth and thirtieth birthdays, but nearer his twenty- 
ninth birthday, that is, between May 30th, 1763, and May 30th, 
1764. Earlier than May, 1763 would have been when he was 
about twenty-eight years of age, later than May, 1764, would 
have been when he was about thirty years of age. 

While agricultural processes in any locality are persistent 
in many particulars, their details as to times and methods are 
subject to modification. In the latter part of the eighteenth and 
early part of the nineteenth centuries, it was the custom in the 
Sam’s and Pipe Creek neighborhoods—so a number of the old- 
est farmers living in that locality have told me they learned 
from their fathers—“to begin the sowing of wheat between the 
twentieth and twenty-fifth of September,” and “to plant corn the 
last of April.” One farmer said, “If my father couldn’t get his 
corn in in April, he wouldn’t plant it at all.” They agreed that 
in those times, “the plowing for wheat was done in August, 
when the ground was not too dry, but it was almost certain to 
be finished before the end of September,” while the plowing for 
spring corn-planting was done before the usual early freeze in 
November, and generally finished in October. If for any cause, 
plowing for corn was delayed till spring, it was finished before 
the end of April. 

As John Evans “was about twenty-nine years of age at the 
time of his conversion,” and “was plowing on the farm of Mr. 
Strawbridge,” when Mrs. Strawbridge had that earnest, spiritual 
convincing conversation with him which led to his conversion, it 
was probably in September or October of 1763, or April of 1764, 


111 See Dr. Cook’s manuscripts concerning ‘‘Heroes of the Baltimore Conference,’’ 
American Methodist Historical Society. 
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as doubtless he was preparing the ground for “seeding wheat,” 
‘or for “planting corn.” 

About that time, the recently inaugurated and greatly stimu- 
lated shipments from Baltimore of wheat and corn, but espe- 
cially Maryland and Pennsylvania wheat and flour, and the 
swarming of “piratical craft” and ships looking for “reprisals 
on the high seas,” mutually contributed to the development of 
the “Baltimore Clipper,” “the swiftest boats sailing the ocean,” 
and which afterward proved to be such an important factor in 
our War of 1812. The swiftness and security of the “Baltimore 
Clipper” greatly facilitated and increased this export of Mary- 
land wheat. 

This demand made wheat the most profitable crop for the 
farmers to cultivate in the fertile valleys and uplands about 
Sam’s and Pipe Creeks, of which Mr. Asbury says, “they are 
the richest in the state,” and “turned the green fields of the 
Maryland planters from waving corn and tobacco to golden 
grain.” 

It is probable, therefore, that the fields of Mr. Strawbridge’s 
fifty-acre farm, like the larger ones of his neighbors, were being 
prepared for “seeding wheat,” which would locate the time of 
this plowing and consequently the conversion of John Evans 
in the month of September, 1763, which was “when he was 
about twenty-nine years of age,” “about 1764,” “in the year 1763 
or 1764.” 

There is an old tradition in the Sam’s Creek neighborhood, 
concerning the conversion of JohnEvans, which while it is not 
offered as evidence, is worth recording. 


One day when Evans was plowing on the Strawbridge farm, 
while his horses were having their noon-day feed and he was 
eating of the simple dinner Mrs. Strawbridge had prepared for 
him, she talked with him so persuasively about his soul’s sal- 
vation that he was deeply moved and returned to his plowing 
evidently under serious “conviction.” After Mrs. Strawbridge 
had “washed the dishes and tidied up the kitchen” she went 
out to the field where he was at work and walking beside him 
as his team turned the broad furrows of rich soil, she so suc- 
cessfully cultivated the Gospel seed the Holy Spirit had sowed 
in his heart that he began to call upon God for mercy. Blinded 
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by his tears and stopping his plow in its furrow that he might 
-hear more distinctly, she prayed with and for him so tenderly, 
with such unquestioning confidence in God and comforting as- 
surance of Christ’s sympathy for the penitent, that Evans him- 
self was able to exercise realizing faith and was converted. 


But let us return to established facts. 


“The David Evans manuscript” sets forth in an unaffected 
and concise manner a number of interesting facts concerning 
his father, John Evans. Who should be better able to record 
such details of his family history than the oldest son of this 
venerable father? David Evans was sixty-five years of age 
when his father, John Evans, died. The family home had been 
a regular preaching appointment of Mr. Strawbridge for about 
a decade and of the Methodists for two score years. David and 
his father were members of the same class, of which his father 
had been leader for more than forty years. David Evans in- 
herited the old homestead from his father and passed it on to 
his son, Samuel Evans, who was thirty-six years of age when 
his father, David Evans, died. Samuel Evans affixed his en- 
dorsement, over his own signature, to this manuscript, certify- 
ing that it was written by his father, David Evans, and thus 
attested that its statements are correct. 


This manuscript, written by David Evans, concerning his 
father, John Evans, and certified to by his son, Samuel Evans, 
records that “about the year 1764, he (John Evans) embraced 
religion under Mr. Strawbridge,” and sets forth a number of 
other items of family history. 


The testimony of Dr. Jesse L. Warfield, who lived neigh- 
bor to John Evans from his infancy, till he was thirty-two years 
of age, and a member of the same class with him, agrees with 
the David Evans manuscript as to the date of the conversion of 
John Evans (“when he was about twenty-nine years of age” or 
in the year 1763 or 1764) and in every other particular to which 
they both testify. 


Mrs. Bennett, a daughter of John Evans and a member of 
the Strawbridge class, makes an entirely independent state- 
ment, and this is confirmatory of the facts set forth in the man- 
uscript of her brother, David Evans, certified to by his son, 
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Samuel Evans, and affirmed by their neighbor, Dr. Warfield, so 
far as they testify to any points in common. 

The testimony given by Mrs. Sarah Porter, another daughter 
of John Evans, in every point which she touches in common 
with the manuscript of her brother, David Evans, the state- 
ments of her sister, Mrs. Bennett; her nephew, Samuel Evans; 
and their neighbor, Dr. Warfield, confirms the same. 

Dr. Roberts, Mr. Bowen, Mr. Fort, all-of whom at various 
times between 1843 and 1866 visited the Strawbridge neighbor- 
hood and studied the problem on the spot, as well as conducted 
correspondence and had personal interviews wherever it 
seemed possible for them “to secure the most accurate infor- 
mation,” Dr. Hamilton and others agree, without a dissenting 
voice or question, that John Evans was converted “about 1764” 
or “in 1763 or 1764.” In addition to all this, there is a great deal 
of indirect testimony confirming the same. 

Dr. Buckley does not question the authenticity nor the his- 
toricity of the David Evans manuscript, but says, “The phrase 
‘about the year 1764’ is too vague to settle the question.”!12 This 
is also the position taken by some others. But the correctness 
of their statement depends upon what they mean by “the ques- 
tion.” ‘There are questions which the fact that John Evans 
was converted in 1763 or 1764 will not settle. The phrase “about 
the year 1764 is too vague to settle the question” as to the exact 
date at which John Evans was converted, or the exact date at 
which Mr. Strawbridge began preaching in Frederick County, 
Maryland. But neither the exact date at which John Evans was 
converted, nor the exact date at which Mr. Strawbridge began 
preaching in Frederick County is the question under discus- 
sion. “The question” is, did Mr. Strawbridge “begin preach- 
ing” in Frederick County, Maryland, before 1766? ‘The fact, 
which has been established beyond any reasonable doubt, that 
John Evans was converted “about the year 1764,” “in 1763 or 
1764” and probably in September of 1763, is sufficiently exact 
to establish the relative fact that Mr. Strawbridge “began 
preaching” on Sam’s Creek, Frederick County, Maryland, at 
least two or three years prior to 1766, the time at which Philip 
Embury “began to preach in the City of New York” and does 
settle the question of priority. 


112 ‘‘History of Methodism,’’ Dr. Buckley, Vol. I, p. 140. 
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Earlier Preaching 


“During his life Strawbridge was poor, and his frequent 
calls to preach in distant parts of the country required so much 
of his time that his family were likely to suffer in his absence. 
His neighbors appreciating his generous zeal and self-sacrifice, 
agreed to take care of his farm, gratuitously, in his absence.”!15 
Confidence is of slow growth, and there must have been a 
considerable interval between the time when Mr. Strawbridge 
“began preaching” on Sam’s Creek and the “voluntary” plan 
of his neighbors, which was in operation as early as 1763, “ 
take care of his farm gratuitously,” while he traveled abroad 
and preached in other and remote neighborhoods. 

That Mr. Strawbridge was preaching in Frederick County, 
Maryland, earlier than 1763 or 1764 is a matter of testimony. 

The Rev. James B. Finley says in his autobiography!" that 
in 1813 while on the Barnesville Circuit, Belmont County, Ohio, 
he was riding through a “wilderness without roads,” following 
a “blazed path,” when he overtook an old man with an axe 
and two broom sticks on his shoulder. He proved to be a 
German and after some conversation with him, Finley said, 

“Where do you live?” 

“Shust dare,” said the German, pointing to a small cabin 
on the hillside. 

Mr. Finley said, “You seem to be poor, as well as old.” 

German: “Oh, yes, in dis world I have noting, but in de 
oder world, I has a kingdom.” 

Finley: “Do you know anything about that kingdom P” 

German: “O, yes.” 

Finley: “Do you love God?” 

German: “Yes, mit all my heart, and Got love me.” 

Finley: “How long a time have you been loving God?” 

German: “Dis fifty years.” 

Finley: “Do you belong to any church?” 

German: “O, yes, I bese a Metodist.” 

Finley: “Where did you join the Methodists P” 

German: “I jine de Metodists in Maryland under dat great 
man of Got, Strawbridge, on Pipe Creek, and my vife too, and 


113 Stevens’ ‘‘History of the Methodist Bylscopar Ghurehb,”’ Vol, I, p. 73. 
114 Autobiography of Rev. J. B. Finley, pp. 262-263. 
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Got has been my fader and my friend ever since, and I bless 
Got, and I will soon get home to see Him in de Himmels.” 

“I felt my heart burn within me, and having arrived at the 
Bethel, I stopped and went in. His wife, who was also quite 
aged, was sitting by her wheel, spinning tow. There was but © 
one chair in the room, but though destitute of furniture, every- 
thing I saw looked neat and clean. They obtained a livelihood 
by making brooms and baskets. They had an old Bible, well 
worn, and a hymn book, which bore similar marks of use. Here 
in this cabin alone, they held their meetings: class meetings on 
the Sabbath and prayer meetings morning, noon, and night. 
They talked about religion as if they had been the inhabitants 
of the heavenly Canaan. We prayed and sang together and 

such a meeting I had not enjoyed for years.” 

A letter from Dr. Evan Carmack of Selma, Hlinois, was 
printed in the “Catoctin Clarion” which sets forth in more 
detail!!5 the interview of Mr. Finley with the German, and 
gives much more of his history. 

Note that this old German saint in the Ohio wilderness 
said, “I bese a Metodist,” “I loves Got mit all my heart,” “Dis 
fifty years,” “I jined de Metodists in Maryland under dat great 
man of Got, Strawbridge, in Pipe’s Creek, and so my vife too.” 
His statement “dis fifty years” seems to be very explicit. With 
few experiences crowding in upon his uneventful life and noth- 
ing to obliterate the deep impression of his conversion, fre- 
quently recalled at their tri-daily devotions, “Dis fifty years” 
may be accepted as exact. Fifty years previous to 1813 would 
fix his conversion in 1763. But if it be insisted that “Dis fifty 
years” means about fifty years, that would fix his conversion 
through the ministry of Mr. Strawbridge at about 1763, which 
would naturally be some time after Mr. Strawbridge began 
preaching and some years previous to 1766. 


The Baptism of Henry Maynard 
In 1866, Dr. Geo. C. M. Roberts says, “In another com- 
munication it is stated, that Henry Maynard was baptized by 
Strawbridge, when he was but four or five years of age. At the 
time named, Mr. S(trawbridge) was engaged in preaching reg- 


115 See Dr. Cook’s manuscript, ‘‘Heroes of the Baltimore Conference,’’ American 
Methodist Historical Society. 
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ularly at the house of John Maynard, the half brother of Henry. 
. He was present with his father on one of these occasions, 
when Mr. S(trawbridge) baptized him at the spring, which was 
near at hand, a few hundred yards from the dwelling.” 

“John Maynard, the proprietor of the house, was a Metho- 
dist, and it is known that he was a convert of Mr. Strawbridge 
for some considerable time before the baptism of this boy.’’116 

“Henry Maynard was born August 12, 1757, and died in 
1839,117 aged eighty-two years. This fixes his baptism as early 
as 1762,”—possibly in 1761. A number of persons have testified 
that John Maynard was a convert of Mr. Strawbridge, and his 
home a regular Methodist preaching place for some time be- 
fore this baptism. 

Dr. Roberts says that the facts which he records and from 
which he draws his conclusions were stated in the “another 
communication” which he quotes. 

He further says, “Ephraim Maynard, who is still living on 
Sam’s Creek, Carroll County, Maryland, in a statement made 
to Mr. Thomas C. Ruckle, our artist, on the 17th of May, 1866, 
says that he was perfectly familiar with the baptism of Henry 
Maynard; that it was at the spring near the house, where Mr. 
Strawbridge had taken the boy, but four or five years of age. 
He dipped up with his hand some water, and poured it upon 
his head, in the name of the Holy Trinity. The conversion 
afterwards, of Henry Maynard, did not take place until he 
was a young man. His father was an Episcopalian, and his 
mother a Quakeress. Mrs. Maynard was accustomed, on the 
Sabbath day, to go out on the farm, for the purpose of wor- 
shiping God as she felt would be acceptable to Him, and there, 
under an apple tree, for an hour, offer silently to Him the wor- 
ship of her heart. She was a woman known for her sweetness 
of temper. On one occasion, her son, Henry, was preparing to 
go to a ball, and while engaged in powdering his hair, his 
116 Centenary Album, p. 28. In the Quarterly Review of the Methodist Episcopal 

Church, South, January, 1859, p. 52, Dr. Roberts says, Henry Maynard was 


baptized when he was ‘‘six or seven years old.’’ That was seven years before 
he had made this thorough study of the facts in the immediate neighborhood. 


117 The ‘‘Old Maynard Bible,’’ in the possession of Mrs. Laura Maynard Ramsburg 
of Frederick City, Md., a granddaughter of ‘‘Ephraim Maynard’’ and a great- 
granddaughter of Henry Maynard, records among the family births and deaths, 
“Henry Maynard, born August 12, 1757.’’ ‘‘Henry Maynard, died December 28th, 
ean “Ephraim Howard Maynard, born May 29th, 1794. Died March 18th, 
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mother came into the room: she looked upon him so meekly 
and reprovingly, that he at once threw aside all preparation, 
and concluded to reform his life. From that time he no longer 
frequented the ball room, and set about saving his soul in 
earnest.”118 

This is a simple, circumstantial statement of personal facts 
concerning Henry Maynard and his mother. It was made by 
Henry Maynard’s eldest son, Ephraim Howard Maynard, 
usually called “Ephraim Maynard.” It shows minute informa- 
tion concerning family matters and the characteristics of his 
father, Henry Maynard, and of his grandmother, the mother 
of his father. Its many details fully confirm the testimony of 
the “another communication” which Dr. Roberts quotes, and 
justifies his statements. 

There is a very definite tradition confidently believed by 
the Maynards and many descendants of the earlier settlers in 
the Sam’s Creek and Pipe Creek neighborhoods, that the father 
of Henry Maynard and his family and the Strawbridge family 
came from Ireland together and settled in Western Maryland 
at the same time; that John Maynard, soon after their arrival, 
opened his house for preaching as Mr. Strawbridge had done, 
that these two preaching places constituted the first “Methodist 
Circuit” in America, and that this was “a considerable time” 
before Henry Maynard was baptized by Mr. Strawbridge. 
While this is only a tradition, it points back to the facts testified 
to. 

In 1856, Rev. John Bowen says, “In the year 1762 and 
1763, Mr. Strawbridge appears to have had a regular appoint- 
ment at Mr. John Maynard’s about five miles from the present 
Bethel Church and in one of these years baptized Henry May- 
nard who died in 1839.”119 

In 1844, Mr. Wm. Fort says, “When he (Strawbridge) emi- 
grated to this country is not clear, but it must have been not 
far from 1760, and as early as 1762 or 1763 Strawbridge was 
not only preaching but baptizing in Frederick County. He 
had an appointment regularly at John Maynard’s who was then 
a Methodist, and at one of these appointments in 1762 or 1763, 
he baptized Henry Maynard who died in 1839.’’120 
118 ‘‘Roberts’ Centenary Album,’’ p. 28. 


119 Manuscript, American Methodist Historical Society. 
120 Christian Advocate and Journal, July 10, 1844. 
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In 1866 Dr. Roberts, in 1856 Rev. John Bowen, and in 
1843 Mr. Wm. Fort personally visited the Sam’s and Pipe 
Creek neighborhoods and made a special study of the begin- 
ning of Mr. Strawbridge’s ministry in Frederick County. They 
interviewed the surviving converts of Mr. Strawbridge, children 
and grandchildren of John Evans, and other members and 
descendants of members of Mr. Strawbridge’s early classes, and 
other neighbors, of whom there were not a few. They supple- 
mented their personal investigation by correspondence and 
further interviews with others, and examination of manu- 
scripts. They, Dr. Wm. Hamilton and others also, with perfect 
accord, state as the result of their varied, comprehensive and 
independent investigations: 

That Mr. Strawbridge, as early as 1762 or 1763, had regular 
preaching appointments at the house of John Maynard. 


That Mr. Strawbridge, after preaching at one of these ap- 
pointments at the home of John Maynard in 1762 or 1763 bap- 
tized Henry Maynard, a half brother of John Maynard, and 

That John Maynard “was then a Methodist” and “he was a 
convert of Mr. Strawbridge for some considerable time before 
the baptism of the boy.” 

The testimony of Ephraim Maynard, the son of Henry 
Maynard, direct, detailed and circumstantial, concerning the 
baptism of his father, confirms, and maybe was in part the 
basis of their conclusions. But they also present and refer 
specifically to documentary and other corroborative evidence. 
While it would have been proper for them to produce such 
other proofs as they had, and have presented to their readers 
the full statement of facts as they possessed them, the fact that 
Mr. Strawbridge was preaching in Frederick County as early 
as 1762 or 1763, three or four years before 1766, the time at 
which Mr. Embury began “to preach in New York City,” is 
well attested and is incontrovertible. 

There is a very significant letter from Dr. Abel Stevens in 
the American Methodist Historical Society, in which he gives 
his unqualified approval to the priority of the preaching of Mr. 
Strawbridge. 

The letter from Dr. George C. M. Roberts on “Early Meth- 


odism in Maryland,” from which we have quoted, was printed 
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in the Christian Advocate, April 29, 1858. Dr. Abel Stevens 
wrote a personal letter to Dr. Roberts in which he says, 


“New York, August 9, 1858.” 
“Dear Brother: 

“I received your kind letter and am encouraged by your 
favorable opinion. * * * 

“1 think you have conclusively settled the point of the 
earlier labors of Embury and Strawbridge but does this 
change the epoch of American Methodism (?) were not 
the societies begun at our received dateP And if so, ought 
this not to be continued as our starting pointsP the other 
facts being as preliminary P 

“T shall avail myself of your new dates in my history, 
but unless we can prove formation of societies earlier than 
the received date, shall feel inclined to retain it as the 
Bishops maintain it in the Introduction to the Discipline. 

“Do follow my suggestion about letters to the Advocate 
respecting your Methodistic Documents at Baltimore. 


“God be with you, 
“Your B. C.,, 
(Signed) “A. STEVENS.” 


This testimony of Dr. Stevens is simply as to the priority 
of the preaching of Mr. Strawbridge, others testify as to the 
priority of Mr. Strawbridge in the formation of societies. 

Dr. John McClintock, editor of the Methodist Quarterly 
Review, says, “There is positive proof that the Pipe Creek 
Society was formed before that in New York, and thus, in 
point of time, takes’ precedence of all others.”’121 


Settlement of Mr. Strawbridge on Sam’s Creek 


Dr. Wm. Hamilton says, “Mr. Strawbridge emigrated to 
this country in 1759 or 1760, and settled on Sam’s Creek, Fred- 
erick County, Maryland, and opened his house for preaching. 

“A society, consisting of twelve or fifteen persons, was 
formed as early as 1763 or 1764, and soon after a place of 
worship was erected, called the Log Meeting House, about a 
mile from the residence of Mr. Strawbridge. 

“It has been a general impression, and the histories of our 
Church so represent it, that Methodism in this country orig- 
inated in New York; that Philip Embury, a local preacher from 


121 ‘‘Methodist Quarterly Review,’’ 1855, p. 494. 
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Ireland, formed the first Methodist Society and preached the 
first Methodist sermon in that city in the year 1766. This is 
‘undoubtedly an error, so far as priority is concerned, Metho- 
dism unquestionably had its origin in Frederick County, Mary- 
land, and the first Methodist society was formed there by 
Robert Strawbridge.”122 

These are conclusions of Dr. Hamilton concerning the pri- 
ority of Mr. Strawbridge and differ radically from the claims 
made concerning the priority of Mr. Embury by Mr. Bourne, 
Mr. Lee, Dr. Bangs, Dr. Atkinson, et al., in that Dr. Hamilton 
in his article sets forth a record of the facts from which he 
draws his conclusions and presents corroborating testimony 
supporting the same. The evidence and testimony, upon which 
he relied, in part at least, have been included in the statements 
of the preceding pages and need not be repeated here. 

The definite conclusions set forth by Dr. Hamilton are “Mr. 
Strawbridge preached the first sermon, formed the first society, 
and built the first preaching house for the Methodists in Mary- 
land and in America, three years, perhaps, earlier than Wesley 
Chapel, John Street, New York.’123 

“Mrs. Bennett, sister of David Evans, member of the class 
at Pipe Creek, still living (1856), in her eighty-ninth year, had 
sat under his (Mr. Strawbridge’s) ministry with great profit, 
and was able as an eye witness to describe him” and gave Dr. 
Hamilton much of this interesting information, which he re- 
cords.124 

Dr. Buckley says, “Much depends upon the date of the 
arrival of Mr. Strawbridge in Maryland, and that it is difficult 
if not impossible to determine, as he began in a section which 
did not admit of the proper circulation of intelligence.”!25 

Not only “much,” but everything “depends upon the date 
of the arrival of Mr. Strawbridge in Maryland,” for all author- 
ities agree that with tireless enthusiasm, unlike Philip Embury, 
Robert Strawbridge “began preaching in his own house as soon 
as he was settled.” In so far as deciding the question of priority 
is concerned, however, it is only necessary to determine, did 
Mr. Strawbridge arrive and settle in Frederick County, Mary- 
122 ‘‘Methodist a UBELENY. Review,’’ Vol. 38, pp. 431, 435, 

123 Idem, p a 


124 Idem, Bed 
125 “History a Methodism,’’ Vol. I, p. 141. 
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land, and begin “preaching there and forming societies” after 
1766, or did he arrive and begin “preaching there and forming 
societies” before 1766? The relative date is all that it is neces- 
sary to determine. The precise date is not essential. The 
precise date at which Mr. Embury “began to preach in the City 
of New York” or of any other important event, with rare 
exceptions, in the early history of New York Methodism, has 
not been determined. But as 1766 has been agreed upon as the 
year within which Philip Embury “began to preach in the City 
of New York,” priority for Mr. Embury depends upon and 
must be determined by the fact, did Mr. Strawbridge begin 
preaching in Maryland after 1766, and priority for Mr. Straw- 
bridge depends upon and must be settled by the fact, did he 
begin preaching in Maryland before 1766. 

J. Thomas Scharf, A.M., says, “Rev. Robert Strawbridge, 
the first Methodist preacher in America, was a native of Drum- 
mer’s Nave, near Carrick-on-Shannon, County Leitrim, [re- 
land. Upon his arrival in this county (Frederick) with his 
wife and children, he settled on Sam’s Creek. As soon as he 
had arranged his home, he began to preach in it as early as 
1760, and besides his appointment in his own house he had 
another in 1762 at the house of John Maynard, who was a 
Methodist, where he baptized his brother, Henry Maynard, 
aged six years—the first Methodist baptism in America.’’!2¢ 

Dr. Tigert says, “The two Irishmen, Strawbridge and Em- 
bury, came to America probably about the same time—1760.” 
“Strawbridge probably began preaching in his own house on 
Sam’s Creek as early as 1760 and in 1762 had a preaching 
place.”127 

George G. Findlay says in “How the Good Seed was Car- 
ried,” “The foreign work of our Church goes back to 1760, 
within twenty-one years of the origin of Methodism: at this 
time the English planter, Nathan Gilbert, began to preach to 
the negro slaves of Antigua and the Irish farmer, Robert Straw- 
bridge, opened his commission in Maryland, shortly afterward 
establishing the first Methodist Society on the American Conti- 
nent.”128 


126 ‘‘History of Western Maryland,’’ J. Thomas Scharf, A.M., p. 902. 

127 ‘‘Constitutional History of American Episcopal Methodism,’’ pp. 51, 52. 

128 ‘‘The Missionary Centenary,’’ British Wesleyan Church, ‘‘Centenary Pamphlet 
No. 1.’’ London, 1910. 
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Dr. George C. M. Roberts says, “Mr. Michael Laird, who 
subsequently settled in Philadelphia, was born April 30, 1770. 
' He obtained from his father a knowledge of all the facts in 
relation to Mr. Strawbridge, with whom he was intimate, and 
therefore fully conversant with the truths stated in his letters. 
He says Mr. Strawbridge came to America in 1760, with his 
family, and settled on Sam’s Creek. He opened his house for 
Divine worship at once, and continued preaching therein regu- 
larly. These efforts soon after resulted in the awakening and 
conversion of several, who attended. His congregations were 
large, many of whom came to see and hear the man who was 
reported to preach and pray extemporaneously.”129 

As Mr. Laird confines himself to those things which he 
assures us “he obtained from his father,” and says his father 
“was intimate with Mr. Strawbridge and had knowledge of all 
the facts in relation to Mr. Strawbridge,” his statements are 
worthy of consideration. 


Dr. Roberts further says, “I have in my possession some 
letters written by different individuals, at different times, at a 
distance from each other and without any concert whatever on 
the part of the writers,” and “from letters still extant,” “we 
gather some highly interesting facts.” And then he records it 
as his deliberate and unequivocal judgment, based upon what 
he considers sufficient and indisputable testimony, that “All 
these things make it certain that he (Mr. Strawbridge) had 
been engaged in preaching for some time previous to 1762” ;19° 

That he “baptized Henry Maynard as early as 1762”; 

That. he “emigrated to America and settled upon Sam’s 
Creek, in Frederick County, Maryland, in 1760”; 

That he “opened his house for preaching as soon as he 
could get his family arranged and commenced his labors in 
this, to him, new world.” 

We do well to consider the careful and comprehensive in- 
vestigation which supplied the mass of material, varied in 
range and sources, from which Dr. Roberts deduced his con- 
clusions, and who it is that thus records the results of his 
elaborate and painstaking investigation. 


129 ‘‘Centenary Album,’’ p. 28, 
130 Idem, p. 28. 
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As to Dr. Roberts, as a witness, 

Dr. Tigert characterizes him as “A Baltimore local preacher 
of ability who thoroughly investigated the case.”131 

Dr. Buckley pronounces him “A reliable authority.”152 

Dr. Abel Stevens says, “He is one of our best authorities 
in Methodist antiquarian research.”153 

Having spoken of the beginning of Methodism in New 
York, including the work of Barbara Heck, Philip Embury, 
and Captain Webb, and the leasing of the lot for Wesley 
Chapel, in 1766, 1767, 1768, Dr. Buckley in his “Constitutional 
and Parliamentary History of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church,” says, “During this period a Methodist movement had 
been spreading in Maryland, of which the Methodists in New 
York had never heard. Robert Strawbridge, another Irish- 
man, had settled in Frederick County, then a back woods 
country. It is maintained by some that Strawbridge preached 
the first sermon, formed the first society, and built the first 
preaching house in Maryland and in America at least three 
years before Wesley Chapel in John Street was built. Strong 
testimony is adduced on both sides of the question. This con- 
troversy, being of no importance to this work, is merely recog- 
nized here.” He then refers to a number of books in which 
it is “more fully discussed.”154 


Dr. Buckley’s “Constitutional and Parliamentary History 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church” from which this quotation 
is taken, was several years in preparation, copyrighted in 1912 
—fifteen years after his “History of Methodism”—and contains 
his most mature judgment, interpreting his varied and exact 
knowledge, stated in his peculiarly precise and discriminative 
style. Notice his statement, “During this period” (1766-1768) 
“a Methodist movement had been spreading in Maryland.” He 
does not say was begun, nor was spreading, nor was beginning 
to spread, but “had been spreading.” Methodism in Maryland, 
at that time, must have had a definite, aggressive existence to 
be called a “movement” and was possessed of considerable 
momentum if it “had been spreading.” He is not speaking of 


131 ‘‘A Constitutional History of the iar Episcopal Church,’’ p. 52. 
132 ‘‘History of Methodism,’’ Vol. I, ake 

133 ‘‘History of the Methodist Episcopal Oharel: ae 

134 ‘‘Constitutional and Parliamentary History,’’ Buckley, p. 10. 
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Methodism in general, or in America, as a movement, but of 
a Methodist movement in Maryland. 

The term “movement” does not suggest anything spasmodic, 
inconspicuous or non-consequential, but that which has defined 
characteristics, volume, constructive energy and conspicuous 
results. To this, Methodism in Maryland had already attained, 
or of this it was forcefully suggestive. 

If the “movement had been spreading’ during this period 
(1766-1768) and had not begun before that period, why should 
it be recorded “of which the Methodists in New York had 
never heard”? 

Again, why say of Strawbridge, he “had settled” instead of 
settled, except to explain how it was that Methodism in Mary- 
land having developed into a “movement” previous to this 
period, “had been spreading during this period.” 

In his “History of Methodism,” Dr. Buckley says, “While 
Embury and Captain Webb were preaching in New York, a 
religious awakening of which they had never heard was spread- 
ing in Maryland.” Again he does not say was begun, but “was 
spreading.”185 

All this agrees with the facts set forth and the evidence ad- 
duced by the claimants for the priority of Mr. Strawbridge. 

But Dr. Buckley is even more specific. He says, “Robert 
Strawbridge, a native of Country Leitrim, Ireland, had mi- 
grated to North America * * * and settled in Frederick 
County, Maryland, then strictly a back woods country. Five 
years before, the Indians passed Forts Cumberland and Fred- 
erick, plundering and murdering, and continued unchecked 
until within eighty miles of Baltimore, which so terrified the 
inhabitants that the women and children were placed on board 
vessels in the harbor, while the residents of the surrounding 
country were fleeing to Baltimore for safety.”15° 

In “Tragic Scenes in the History of Maryland,” Joseph 
Banvard says, “In 1755,” “Thus the borders of Maryland,” as 
well as those of neighboring states, being open to the attacks of 
the Indians, became the theater where were acted, in all their 
horrid realities, the shocking tragedies of savage war. Even 


135 ‘‘History of Methodism,’’ Buckley, Vol. I, p. 139. 
136 Idem, p. 139. 
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before the disastrous discomfiture of Braddock, a war party of 
Indians penetrated the settlements and by their atrocities filled 
the hearts of the people with terror. 

“The house of Mr. Williams which was situated in Fred- 
erick County, was visited by them * * * and twelve persons 
murdered in cold blood. * * * Others who attempted to 
escape to Fort Cumberland, twelve out of fifteen were 
killed.”187 

“The Indians having passed Forts Cumberland and Fred- 
erick, plundering and murdering,” “penetrated the settlements,” 
“even before the disastrous discomfiture of Braddock,” and 
“twelve persons were murdered in cold blood” at the house of 
Mr. Williams which was situated in Frederick County, and 
“twelve out of fifteen” of his neighbors “who attempted to 
escape to Fort Cumberland were killed.” This was in 1755, 
and according to Dr. Buckley, “The Indians passed Forts Cum- 
berland and Frederick five years before Robert Strawbridge 
settled in Frederick County, Maryland,” which, therefore, must 
have been in 1760. 

Dr. Stevens says, “He (Strawbridge) came to America * * * 
and plunged at once, with his young wife, into the ‘back-woods’; 
for Frederick County, where he settled on ‘Sam’s Creek’ had 
but recently been reclaimed from the perils of savage inva- 
sion.” 188 

In “The Governors of Maryland, 1753-1769” Horatio Sharp 
says, “In 1756 the Legislature of Maryland passed a Bill to put 
the State in proper defense by the erection of forts and block 
houses, with payment of troops and appropriated £40,000.”159 
This secured relief from “the perils of savage invasion,” for 
there was no serious trouble from the Indians in that region 
thereafter. 

Mr. Strawbridge having “settled on Sam’s Creek” when, 
according to Dr. Stevens, it “had but recently been reclaimed 
from the perils of savage invasion,” which was in 1756, the date 
at which he settled on Sam’s Creek must have been about 1760 
or possibly earlier. 

137 ‘‘Tragic Scenes in the History of Maryland,’’ p. 160 


138 ‘‘History of the Methodist Episcopal Church,’’ Vol. Eeopr ves 
139 ‘‘The Governors of Maryland, 1753-1769,’’ p. —. 
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Dr. Stevens says again, “He (Strawbridge) seems to have 
become settled as Preacher to the Sam’s Creek and Bush For- 
est Societies; the latter being in Harford County.” “We trace 
him at last to the upper part of Long Green, Baltimore County, 
where an opulent and generous public citizen,” (Captain 
Charles Ridgely) “who admired his character and sympathized 
with his poverty, gave him a farm, free of rent, for life.’’140 

This statement is in accordance with the facts, except as to 
the motive for donating the farm which is possibly somewhat 
inaccurate. It was not because of the poverty of Mr. Straw- 
bridge—who still owned his farm—nor that he might “settle” 
in the sense of ceasing to travel. 

As the approaching Revolutionary War found the English 
churches largely abandoned by their clergy, and as the English 
Wesleyan preachers, with the exception of Mr. Asbury—“who 
was restricted from traveling abroad”—had located or returned 
to Great Britain, there was a great dearth of ministerial serv- 
ice in the Colonies, and various congregations, Methodist and 
others, were active, seeking to provide themselves with pas- 
tors.141 

There is reason to believe that Captain Ridgely offered to 
Mr. Strawbridge a residence on his plantation, which was 
between Sam’s Creek and Bush Forest Societies, and conven- 
ient to the work he had inaugurated and was fostering in Mary- 
land, throughout Baltimore and Harford, Frederick and Kent 
Counties, to economize the time and strength of Mr. Straw- 
bridge, and thus facilitate his ministerial efficiency. Mr. Straw- 
bridge had gone forth from that “center” in the immediate 
vicinity of “Hampton” on “one of his visits to his spiritual 
children” when he was stricken and died at the home of John 
Wheeler in 1781, faithfully engaged in the active work of the 
ministry till his promotion from the Church Militant to the 
Church Triumphant, most loved and honored by those who 
had known him longest. 

“The Cyclopedia of Methodism”—Bishop Simpson—says, 
“In 1776 he (Strawbridge) removed his family to a farm not 
far from Baltimore, the use of which was presented to him 
140 ‘‘History of the Methodist Episcopal Church,’’ Vol. 


141 Mr. Asbury ‘‘received a call’’ to the Garrettson (Eeetiay Church in Harford 
County. 
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during his life by Captain Ridgely, its generous owner. The 
Revolution breaking out and the ministers from England re- 
tiring from their work, there was a feeling of uncertainty with 
regard to the future of the societies, some of which made inde- 
pendent arrangements. He took charge of the society at Sam’s 
Creek, where he had resided” (and the first meeting house was 
built) “and at Bush Forest in Harford County” (where the 
second meeting house in Maryland was built) “and continued 
to be their preacher for about five years without recognizing 
any responsibility to the Conference. He died in the summer 
of 1781.42 

“He continued to be their pastor for about five years.” “He 
died in the summer of 1781,” that is, from “1776” till the time 
of his death. 

Dr. Roberts says, “Mr. Strawbridge resided sixteen years 
at his dwelling on Sam’s Creek.’’148 

If Mr. Strawbridge lived sixteen years on Sam’s Creek 
previous to removing to Long Green, according to Bishop Simp- 
son in 1776, he must have settled on Sam’s Creek in 1760. 

Mr. J. Thomas Scharf, A.M., was for many years connected 
with the Land Record Department of the State of Maryland, 
at Annapolis, and a recognized authority on questions of boun- 
daries, transfers and tenures of land in Maryland. Mr. Scharf 
says, “Mr. Strawbridge did not own any land until March 8, 
1773, when, according to the County records, he purchased the 
fifty acres on which he had resided for thirteen years from 
John England.144 The property was known as ‘Brother’s In- 
heritance’ and ‘England’s Chance,’ nor did he ever sell it. 
Nearly six years after his decease, his only heir, Robert Straw- 
bridge, conveyed it to Richard Stevenson. This deed is dated 
January 23, 1787.45 

If Mr. Strawbridge “had resided thirteen years” on the land 
he purchased March 8, 1773, his occupancy of that land com- 
menced in 1760. 

The remarkable, varied, extended and organized results 
which had been realized in the areas where Mr. Strawbridge 
labored, as recorded by Mr. Asbury during his first visit to 
142 See article, Strawbridgo, Robert. 


148 ‘‘Century Album, CPE ac) 
144 The deed as recorded th the land records of Frederick County does not contain 


that notation, but doubtless Mr, Scharf had authority for us statement. 
145 ‘‘History of Western Maryland,’’ J. Thomas Scharf, A.M., p. 903. 
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Maryland, and also by others who had familiarized themselves 
with the character and magnitude of the movement Mr. Straw- 
bridge had inaugurated and fostered, compel the inference of 
an earlier beginning for the ministry of Mr. Strawbridge than 
1766. 

The testimony of Michael Laird, Dr. Roberts, Mr. Ford, 
Dr. Hamilton, et al, that Mr. Strawbridge settled on Sam’s 
Creek, Frederick County, Maryland, as early as 1760; 

The confirmatory conclusions reached by Dr. Findlay, Dr. 
Tigert, Bishop McTyeire, Mr. Scharf, Mr. Ledman, et al, to 
the same date; 

The indirect testimony of Dr. Buckley and Mr. Banvard, 
of Dr. Abel Stevens and Mr. Horatio Sharp, of Bishop Simpson 
and Dr. Roberts, and of others, their independent statements 
when combined, all agreeing that Mr. Strawbridge settled on 
Sam’s Creek, in Frederick County, Maryland, as early as 1760, 
concur with perfect unanimity to establish the fact. 

The question is not, however, as to the precise date at which 
Mr. Strawbridge settled on Sam’s Creek, Maryland, began 
preaching, baptized Henry Maynard, began forming societies, 
or at which John Evans was converted; the precise date at 
which any one of these events occurred does not concern us 
at this time. The precise date at which Philip Embury began 
“to preach in the City of New York” has not been determined. 
It is accepted, however, that, “In 1766, Philip Embury began to 
preach and formed a society in the City of New York.” To 
have proven beyond a reasonable doubt, that any one of these 
events testified to concerning Mr. Strawbridge and his minis- 
try occurred previous to 1766, demonstrates priority for Mr. 
Strawbridge and establishes his claim. 

The cumulative force of so many diverse events, occurring 
in so many places, remote from each other in space and time, 
narrated by so many persons, without any collusion, and in 
many cases the witnesses necessarily unacquainted with each 
other, yet agreeing with the main contention, their testimony 
fitting together without conflict, and consistent with all the 
facts concerned, may not be ignored and must be accounted 
for by those who might be disposed to discredit any one item 
separately. They constitute a chain of evidence, a body of 
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testimony, and prove beyond a reasonable doubt that Mr. Straw- 
bridge “began preaching and forming societies” in Maryland 
previous to 1766. 

This conclusion is confirmed by much and varied testimony. 

November 1, 1772, Mr. Asbury crossed the Susquehanna 
River into Harford County on his first visit to Maryland, and 
December 9, he “set off for Bohemia” Manor. 

The record in his Journal shows that during these six weeks 
he rode about 300 miles, and not counting Baltimore Town, he 
preached at about thirty different places included in the preach- 
ing plans of Mr. Strawbridge and his helpers within the “West- 
ern Shore” of Maryland. There were others of the same kind 
within the “Eastern Shore” and elsewhere. 

At three or possibly four of these places there were preach- 
ing houses, and he found the people expectant and responsive. 
His record is significant. He says, “Unexpectedly found the 
people at two o’clock waiting to hear the word.” “Had 200 
people.” ‘“Preached to a great number.” “Congregation large 
at twelve o’clock.” “Preached to a large number of people.” 
Ten times or more he says, “Preached to many people,” etc., 
etc. “Had a powerful meeting.” ‘Had a melting time,” and 
the like. He led class a number of times and Lednum gives 
a list of not less than twelve exhorters and local preachers 
who were raised up through the ministries of Methodism 
within this area.*6 


This vast field, and regions beyond, had been opened up 
and developed, the ground broken, seed sown, influences fos- 
tered, codperation secured, helpers converted, selected, tested, 
commissioned, appointments located, classes gathered, quar- 
terly meetings established, the work systematized, and widely 
scattered and sparsely settled neighborhoods as well as more 
densely populated communities deeply interested before Mr. 
Asbury’s first visit to Maryland in 1772. This, in the Provi- 
dence of God, had been largely accomplished by Mr. Straw- 
bridge, persons converted through his ministry, and others 
converted through their ministry. "True, King, Williams, Board- 
man, Pilmoor and a few others had helped at irregular inter- 
vals, but they built upon the foundations which had been laid 


146 ‘‘Rise of Methodism in America,’’ Lednum, p. 86. 
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and strengthened influences which had been at work before 
they came, except when they extended their labors to Balti- 
more Town, some parts of the “Eastern Shore” or Virginia 
below Fairfax County. 


Will any unprejudiced person contend that it is reasonable 
to suppose these extraordinary results and others which cen- 
tered in or emanated from the Strawbridge neighborhood, can 
be accounted for by a local preacher, he an emigrant, very 
poor in this world’s goods, absolutely single-handed, except 
blessed with a godly wife, working in his limited way and in 
such different and scattered fields for the brief space of six 
years or lessP Such varied, extended and substantial results 
demand a larger element of time. To have been realized within 
ten or twelve years would have been phenomenal, and they con- 
stitute strong corroborative testimony for the claim for more 
than six years of labor. 


These special events which have been cited are not set forth 
as general and unsupported statements by persons who had 
never studied the problem in its environment. These incidents 
are testified to as facts by witnesses who had personal and 
detailed knowledge concerning that whereof they wrote. They 
were gathered in the main from persons who testified to them 
as matters of personal experience, as converts or neighbors of 
Mr. Strawbridge and their immediate descendants. 

The David Evans manuscript states among other things 
about his father, John Evans, that “About the year 1764, he 
embraced the Methodist religion.” 

Samuel Evans certifies to the genuineness and correctness 
of this manuscript of his father, David Evans. 

Mrs. Bennett and Mrs. Porter, both daughters of John 
Evans, and members of the Strawbridge Class, confirm the 
statements of their brother, David Evans, and of their nephew, 
Samuel Evans, concerning their father, John Evans. 

Dr. Jesse L. Warfield, the long-time neighbor, classmate 
and frequent associate of John Evans, testified that “he heard 
him declare that he was the third person to join Mr. Straw- 
bridge’s class” and “according to his statement he was about 
twenty-nine years of age at the time of his conversion,” fixing 
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the date of his conversion about November 30, 1763, probably 
in September of 1763. 

So the baptism of Henry Maynard by Mr. Strawbridge after 
he had preached at the home of John Maynard, who was a 
Methodist, and whose house was one of Mr. Strawbridge’s 
regular preaching places as early as 1762 or 1763, are facts 
which have been established by the detailed and independent 
testimony of his son Henry Maynard and others. 

The experience of the German and his wife in Ohio. 

The settlement of Mr. Strawbridge on Sam’s Creek when 
only “five years before, the Indians passed Forts Cumberland 
and Frederick” which was in 1755, locating the date of his set- 
tlement in 1760. 

The settlement of Mr. Strawbridge on Sam’s Creek when 
it “had but recently been reclaimed from the perils of savage 
invasion,” which was in 1756, locates his settlement on Sam’s 
Creek at about 1760. 

The purchase of Mr. Strawbridge of a fifty-acre farm March 
8, 1773, “on which he had resided thirteen years” determines 
the beginning of his residence on Sam’s Creek to have been 
in the year 1760. 

The removal of Mr. Strawbridge to Long Green, in Balti- 
more County, in 1776, “after sixteen years residence in Fred- 
erick County,” where, therefore, he must have settled in 1760: 

Each and all these bear independent and direct or corrob- 
orative testimony to the residence and ministry of Mr. Straw- 
bridge on Sam’s Creek previous to 1766. 

They fully justify the conclusions of Dr. Hamilton, Dr. 
Roberts, Dr. Bond, Dr. Stevens, Mr. Ford, Mr. Bowen, Mr. 
Ledman, Bishop McTyeire, Dr. Tigert, Dr. Findlay, Mr. 
Scharf, Dr. McClintock, Mrs. Bibbins, et al, that priority be- 
longs to Mr. Strawbridge, who settled in Maryland, “preaching 
there and forming societies” some years before 1766. 

The claim of priority for Mr. Embury rests solely upon 
unsupported assertion, unproven assumptions and credulous 
reiterations, for not a fact has been educed and no evidence 
of any kind presented by the claimants for the priority of Mr. 
Embury to prove that Mr. Strawbridge “began preaching and 
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forming societies” in Maryland subsequent to 1766, the year 
when Mr. Embury began “to preach in the City of New York.” 

Unless the witnesses cited in support of the claims for the 
priority of Mr. Strawbridge are seriously discredited, their 
testimony to facts successfully controverted, and its cumulative 
force ignored, which is impossible, it has been proved, demon- 
strated, and established beyond a reasonable doubt that ROB- 
ERT STRAWBRIDGE 

1. Settled on Sam’s Creek, Frederick County, Maryland, 
as early as 1760. 

2. He began preaching soon after he got his house in 
order. 

3. He had established a Methodist circuit of at least two 
appointments, including his own home and that of John May- 
nard, as early as 1762. 

4. He baptized Henry Maynard as early as 1762 or 1763. 

5. John Evans was converted as early as 1763 or 1764, 
probably in September, 1763. 

6. Robert Strawbridge began forming societies as early as 
1763 or 1764. 

7. Robert Strawbridge began preaching at least five years, 
and forming societies two or three years before 1766. 


VII 
The Testimony of Bishop Asbury 


The claim that Mr. Strawbridge “began preaching and form- 
ing societies” in Frederick County, Maryland, before Mr. 
Embury “began to preach in the City of New York and formed 
a society,” that is before the year 1766, has been established 
beyond a reasonable doubt, and might be submitted without 
further evidence; but we desire to cite the testimony of one 
more witness, who because of his personal character, his official 
relation to the early history of American Methodism, his ex- 
ceptional opportunities to acquire accurate and detailed knowl- 
edge concerning all phases of the subject under discussion and 
his unequivocal testimony has the right to be heard. His testi- 
mony alone, if there had been none other, should have settled 
the controversy. This witness is Bishop Asbury. 
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In his Journal, Vol. III, p. 27, under date of May 5, 1801, 
Bishop Asbury says, “This settlement of Pipe Creek is the 
richest in the State; here Mr. Strawbridge formed the first 
Society in Maryland, and America.” The italics are as printed 
in his Journal. 

Those who deny or question the priority of Mr. Strawbridge 
recognize and concede the finality of this testimony, if ac- 
cepted, by the unanimity and persistence of their attempts to 
discredit it. They leave no possible approach unassailed, but 
have no substantial ground for their contention. 


There are but four ways by which its conclusive force can 
be broken. 

1. By proving that this testimony recorded in Bishop As- 
bury’s Journal is not genuine, that is, that it is not authentic. 

2. By proving that this fact of priority to which Bishop 
Asbury explicitly testifies could not be within the range of 
his personal knowledge. 

3. By proving prejudice in favor of Mr. Strawbridge or 
bias of judgment on the part of Bishop Asbury; or 

4. By proving that such were the infirmities of Bishop As- 
bury through loss of memory or habits of inaccuracy that this 
testimony is not reliable. 


1. As to the genuineness or authenticity of this passage, Mr. 
Hollingsworth, who transcribed the manuscript of Bishop As- 
bury for the press, says, “The name of the venerable author 
of the following Journal will create for the work so deep and 
enduring an interest in the hearts and minds of those for whom 
it was more specifically prepared, that it becomes proper the 
transcriber should give some account of the manner in which 
he conducted the work of transcribing, so that those who are 
concerned may have satisfactory assurance of its genuineness.” 

“The transcriber has not attempted to improve it by giving 
his own for the author’s.” 

“The author’s intention in keeping his Journal was to make 
a faithful record for posterity; and the transcriber never forgot 
that its value, in this respect, would be better understood and 
more highly appreciated by those who can only know the author 
by his work.” 
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“The public may rest assured that the work is the au- 
_thor’s.”147 

_ There has been no proof adduced in evidence against the 
genuineness or authenticity of this passage, and it stands, there- 
fore, as the testimony of Bishop Asbury. 

2. Mr. Asbury reached New York City about five years 
after Mr. Embury commenced to preach there. As “assistant” 
to Mr. Wesley he visited the work of Mr. Strawbridge in 
1772, was colleague with Mr. Strawbridge and preacher in 
charge “by appointment” of the Philadelphia British Wesleyan 
Conference of 1773; and frequently visited the Sam’s Creek 
and Pipe Creek neighborhoods; in fact, one of his favorite 
homes, where it was his habit to stop while his clothes were put 
in repair, he wrote up his Journal, caught up with his corre- 
spondence, and rested both himself and his horse before and 
after his frequent trips to and from the South was with Mr. 
Alexander Warfield, not far from the “Old Log Meeting 
House.” No person has been rash enough even to assert that 
the fact of priority to which Bishop Asbury explicitly testifies 
was necessarily beyond the range of his knowledge, so that also 
may be dismissed. 

The attacks upon this testimony of Bishop Asbury to the 
priority of Mr. Strawbridge have been limited to attempts to 
show either: 

3. That, because this statement was recorded in his Jour- 
nal while he was in the Strawbridge neighborhood, Bishop As- 
bury was biased in his judgment, or prejudiced in favor of 
Mr. Strawbridge, or 

4. That through loss of memory or habits of inaccuracy, 
Bishop Asbury was incompetent to testify. 

Mr. Wakely makes some remarks about this testimony of 
Bishop Asbury to the priority of Mr. Strawbridge, extending 
them through seven pages and Dr. Atkinson occupies twenty or 
more pages in much the same manner, the burden of which is, 

(a) A misinterpretation of the Official statement printed 
in the Disciplines of the Methodist Episcopal Church since 
1787, assuming that “about this time” necessarily means subse- 
quent to 1766, and therefore contradicts this testimony of Bishop 


147 ‘‘Notice of the Transcriber,’’ preceding the Journal, Vol. I. 
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Asbury to the priority of Mr. Strawbridge and saying, “If a 
record of this kind” (referring to the Discipline) “cannot be 
relied on, where shall we go for evidence we can confide 
inP”148 The record in the Discipline is correct as a general 
statement; it is his unwarranted interpretation which is at 
fault. 

(b) Notwithstanding this specific statement of Bishop As- 
bury does not contradict nor antagonize the general statement 
in the Discipline, they assume that this testimony cannot be 
accepted because Bishop Asbury never corrected the general 
statement in the Discipline so as to affirm the special state- 
ment of the priority of Mr. Strawbridge, and saying, “As no 
such correction was made, is not the conclusion most legitimate 
that no such error existsP”!49 The absurdity of the question 
is its own answer. 

So far as the subject of priority is concerned, the remarks 
of Mr. Wakely and Dr. Atkinson at this point are too non- 
consequential to constitute an argument and, in the main, too 
irrelevant to require serious consideration. 


3. Bishop Asbury’s unequivocal testimony to the priority of 
Mr. Strawbridge was not born of any bias or prejudice in favor 
of Mr. Strawbridge. So far as might be compatible with his 
religious life, Bishop Asbury’s attitude was quite the reverse. 

The dominant characteristic of Bishop Asbury was his pas- 
sion for order; nothing else, in his judgment, was comparable 
with it, as the essential of success. 

The dominant characteristic of Mr. Strawbridge was his 
passion for the conversion of sinners and the manifest loyalty 
of their redeemed natures to the indwelling Holy Spirit. In 
his estimation, everything else was subordinate to this and was 
to be justified only as it contributed to this. 

Both were men of marked personality and consequential 
activity, of conscience and convictions, of consecration and 
sacrifice, equally devoted to the service of God. 

Mr. Asbury felt himself called to the leadership of the 
Methodists of America. This was his unquestioned, insistent 
conviction and he deported himself accordingly. When he 


148 ‘‘Lost Chapters of American Methodism,’’ p. 167. 
149 Idem, p. 169, 
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was appointed “assistant” to Mr. Wesley in 1772, he faced its 
every demand, studied its every detail, carried upon his heart 
its every necessity. His piety was deep and sincere; his self- 
abnegation exceptional; his spirit of personal ministry self- 
sacrificing and sustained; but he was constitutionally a stickler 
for order, exacting of conformity, and intolerant of irregular- 
ities. He was a courageous, painstaking leader, who resented 
contradiction and resisted opposition, requiring from himself 
and expecting from others the full measure of responsibility 
which attached to position, at whatever personal cost might be 
necessary. He deprecated the laxity of Mr. Boardman, his 
predecessor, and the severity of Mr. Rankin, his official 
superior. He resisted the interference of Mr. Wesley, did 
not concede the superiority of his authority in America, and 
would not return to England though it was definitely suggested. 
He disparaged Bishop Coke’s assumption of prerogative, and 
raised a word of warning against leaving too much in his hands; 
and resented the independence and persistent disregard of his 
authority by Mr. Strawbridge. 

He did everything in his power to make his leadership a 
reality, even calling together the most devoted adherents of 
British Wesleyanism in the small and irregular “conference” 
in Delaware which accorded him a veto power, like that pos- 
sessed by Mr. Wesley, that he might compel conformity; but 
standing by American Methodism, accepting ordination and 
enforcing its enactments, after it had organized into a Church. 

His devotion and sacrifice, his wisdom and influence, as 
well as the results justified his conviction, and during all his 
ministerial life in America Mr. Asbury was without a rival, 
save one. 

For nine years, from 1772 to 1781, Mr. Strawbridge divided 
the leadership with Mr. Asbury in a considerable area. Mr. 
Asbury had neither personal nor official authority sufficient to 
either subordinate or eliminate him, and could not successfully 
resist or prevent the spread of the contagious and constructive 
influence of his devoted, aggressive, and independent spirit. 
The principles which Mr. Strawbridge embodied and uncom- 
promisingly applied were approved and loyally adhered to by 
the majority of the Methodists in America. They persistently 
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and successfully resisted the domination and dictation of British 
Wesleyanism and in 1780 established an independent Metho- 
dist Church for America, but after most urgent entreaty from 
Mr. Asbury and others, representing those who loyally adhered 
to the British Wesleyan position, consented “in the interests of 
peace” to hold its administration in abeyance for a limited time. 
But these principles which Mr. Strawbridge had so persistently 
emphasized during his life were embodied in organized Amer- 
ican Methodism three years after his death by the “Christmas 
Conference” of 1784. 

It was with great difficulty that Bishop Asbury could speak 
of Mr. Strawbridge with equanimity or even quasi-commenda- 
tion. 

In December, 1772, he wrote, “Tuesday, 23, then rode 5 
miles to Bush, but as Mr. Strawbridge had not given public 
notice few people attended and the preaching was late. Per- 
haps Mr. Strawbridge omitted to give public notice, that it 
might prevent my going to church.”15° 

He says in 1773, “Aug. 2, I read a part of our minutes, to 
see if brother S(trawbridge) would conform; but he appeared 
to be inflexible. He would not administer the ordinances under 
our direction at all.”’151 

1774, July 24, “But one of these letters” (from Maryland) 
“informed me that Mr. S(trawbridge) was very officious in 
administering the ordinances. What strange infatuation at- 
tends this man! Why will he run before Providence P”’152 

1781, September 3, soon after the death of Mr. Strawbridge, 
he says, “I visited the Bush Chapel. The people here once left 
us to follow another: time was when the labours of their leader 
were made a blessing to them; but pride is a busy sin. He is 
now no more. * * * I am inclined to think the Lord took 
him away in judgment, because he was in a way to do hurt 
to his cause; and that he saved him in mercy, because from 
his deathbed conversation he appears to have had hope in his 
end.”’153 

The persistence of Mr. Strawbridge in administering the 
“ordinances” without regard to the action of the British Wes- 
150 See the first publication of this part of Mr. Asbury’s Journal, 1790. 

151 Journal, Vol. I, p. 58. 


152 Idem, p. 84. 
153 Idem, p. 334, 
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leyan Conferences of 1773, 1774, and 1775, his uncompromising 
spirit and remarkable influence with the Methodists in Mary- 
land and vicinity, his maintaining an independent pastoral rela- 
tion to the Sam’s Creek and Bush Forest congregations till the 
time of his death, his indefatigable industry in extending his 
ministries and his contagious spirit were offensive to Bishop 
Asbury, had given him much concern, and were difficult for 
him to condone. 

At the Conference of 1801, held in the Strawbridge neigh- 
borhood, Bishop Asbury preached, “setting forth the duty 
appointed to his ministers to administer the ordinances.” There 
was a peculiar fitness in the selection of this subject at this 
particular time and place. Twenty-nine years before, when 
he made his first visit to this neighborhood, he had a conver- 
sation with the Rev. Mr. Swope “about the ordinances admin- 
istered by Mr. Strawbridge,” of which Mr. Asbury says, “I 
told him they did not appear to me as essential to salvation, 
and that it did not appear to me to be my duty to administer 
the ordinances at that time.” 

During the elaboration of this Conference sermon, the per- 
sistence and threatened divisive influence of the Sacramen- 
tarian controversy, together with the insistent independence 
of American Methodist Church life, both of which had their 
initiative, embodiment, and interpretation in this neighborhood 
through the ministry of Mr. Strawbridge, and both of which Mr. 
Asbury had strenuously opposed, must have been as assertive 
in the memory of the Bishop as “the blessings and obligations 
of the proper use of the ordinances.” The latter, however, 
must have dominated in his consciousness, producing a deep 
sense of loyalty and gratitude, for he records, “I had great 
peace,” and “was greatly supported in body and mind.” 

This occasion, twenty years after the death of Mr. Straw- 
bridge, gave Bishop Asbury his opportunity to formulate a 
truth, which more than any other, he could place before the 
Church with authority and he did it, not only as an act of 
justice to the only rival in leadership he had ever known, and 
whose attitude was fully justified by the outcome, but also with 
the emphasis of a great spiritual victory over himself; and that 
it might have special significance he italicized the statement, 
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“Here Mr. Strawbridge formed the first society in Maryland 
—and America.” 


4. It has been claimed, however, that the trustworthiness 
and force of this testimony of Bishop Asbury to the priority 
of Mr. Strawbridge, which he recorded in his Journal, May 5, 
1801, is seriously impaired, in fact, nullified by what is as- 
sumed to be a contradictory statement and serious error of his 
concerning certain dates contained in a letter which Bishop 
Asbury wrote in 1807. 

Dr. Buckley quotes Bishop Asbury’s testimony that “here 
Mr. Strawbridge formed the first society in Maryland—and 
America,” and says, “This is not sufficient to settle the question, 
as there is a letter in Asbury’s own handwriting in possession 
of Dr. Geo. R. Crooks, of Drew Theological Seminary, in 
which Asbury states that Methodism was established in 
this country in about 1770. This is plainly an error, and in the 
haste and hard work of Asbury, various statements were made 
which are incorrect.’154 

Dr. Atkinson, referring to this same letter, says, “An ex- 
ample of Bishop Asbury’s vagueness as a narrator of Metho- 
dist history appears in a letter which he wrote to the Rev. Stith 
Mead, of Virginia, July 30, 1807, in which he says, ‘Methodism 
began in America in 1769 or 1770, but chiefly, as very little 
was done till the latter end of the year 1771, except a small 
beginning in New York and Philadelphia.’ The passage is at 
least singular and scarcely fulfills the requirements of exact 
veracious history.”155 

These assumptions as to the incorrectness of the entry made 
by Bishop Asbury in his Journal in 1801, because of inferences 
his critics draw from the assumed incorrect dates in his letter 
of 1807, are entirely gratuitous, and wide of the mark, for note: 


(a) One statement is not necessarily false even though 
some other statement were proven to be inaccurate. The cor- 
rectness of each statement is to be determined by its own con- 
formity to the facts. 

(b) This statement of 1807 was in a letter, casually written, 
while that in his Journal of May 5, 1801, was a deliberate state- 


154 ‘‘History of Methodism,’’ Vol. I, 14 
155 ‘‘Beginnings of the Wesleyan Movement oe America,’’ p, 7. 
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ment italicized to give it special emphasis and carefully re- 
viewed and endorsed as set forth in his Journal under date 


of Thursday, July 1, 1815.156 


(c) When Bishop Asbury recorded in his Journal in 1801 
that “Mr. Strawbridge formed the first society in Maryland— 
and America”; he was not testifying to a specific or exact date, 
but to a matter of fact, namely, that the first Methodist society 
in America was formed by Mr. Strawbridge in Maryland 
previous to 1766. 


(d) Neither Bishop Asbury nor anyone else ever claimed 
for his memory inerrancy, but the locality, the company, and the 
circumstances in which he found himself were most favorable 
to accuracy in forming his judgment and exactness in formu- 
lating his statement, concerning this particular fact, for where 
should one go to acquire first-hand knowledge but to the neigh- 
borhood and among the people where Mr. Strawbridge inau- 
gurated his ministry P 

The Conference of 1801, with about forty members present, 
had been in session in the Strawbridge neighborhood through 
five days, including the Sabbath with its special services. No 
one who ever attended an old-fashioned Conference-Love- 
Feast could imagine more favorable conditions than those 
which were afforded there, at that time, to gain exact and de- 
tailed knowledge of the beginnings of Mr. Strawbridge’s min- 
istry in Maryland. 

Many of those who had been converted under his ministry 
were living in the immediate vicinity or accessible to it. Some 
who were present in that Love-Feast had heard him preach in 
his own house, listened to him expound the Scriptures under 
the “Strawbridge Oak,” assisted with prayer and labor to erect 
the “Old Log Meeting House” which was still standing, and had 
realized time and again while worshiping within its undec- 
orated but hallowed walls, the renewing, sustaining, comforting, 
glorifying bestowments of the Holy Spirit as Mr. Strawbridge 
had unfolded to them the deep things of God. Some of them 
had tilled his farm that he might go forth to proclaim his 
evangel to near-by or more remote neighborhoods less favored 
than theirs; some had consecrated their homes, as a free gift, to 


156 Journal, Vol, III, p. 382, 
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the service of Methodism, and Mr. Strawbridge had preached 
and been entertained in them regularly for several years; and 
thus in one way or another many of them had personally partici- 
pated in his ministry. How their hearts would glow with grati- 
tude and glory as they looked upon those forty traveling preach- 
ers in that Conference-Love-Feast and heard them raise their 
Ebenezers alongside the original altar of American Metho- 
dism. Some of them were blood relations and had been twice 
born in their midst. As these consecrated pioneer ministers 
and devout laymen told their experiences, recounted the tri- 
umphs of Christ wrought through them, or voiced their passion 
to see His Kingdom prosper among men, their vision would 
compass broader horizons, their devotion would register a 
deeper consecration, their zeal would glow with a holier, stead- 
ier radiance, their courage plan for even greater sacrifices, and. 
they would recall with gratitude and rejoicing the beginnings 
of their Christian life among the Methodists. 

The experience of conversion was so insisted upon by the 
early Methodists and was usually instantaneous, cataclysmic, 
and epochal, fixing the beginning of the new life with such 
exactness that it was the almost universal custom for the old- 
time American Methodists, when testifying to their experience, 
to commence with the time and place at which and the personal 
incidents with which they realized the life divine. 

John Evans, converted thirty-eight years agone, “the third 
to join the old Strawbridge Class,” and still its leader as he 
had been for the last thirty-three years; and Henry Maynard, 
baptized by Mr. Strawbridge about forty years before, the first 
person known to have received this ordinance at the hands of 
a Methodist, both doubtless bore their testimony with no un- 
certain sound, nor want of detail, as patriarchs in this assembly 
of the early Methodist saints. 

How these earliest converts would vie with each other in 
holy emulation, as they talked of the grace of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and in the conscious presence of God testified as to the 
time when they passed from death unto life, and were born 
into the Kingdom of God, or of the helpful ministries through 
which they had been enabled to maintain a good fight and 
overcome the opposition and persecution incident to the novelty 
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and challenge of their hitherto unheard-of experiences. Could 

they forget their spiritual father, personal friend and human 
exemplar? Speaking of the deepest experiences of their hearts 
in the presence of their long time and daily associates, they un- 
consciously furnished a symposium of indubitable testimony 
concerning the time, the conditions, the results of Mr. Straw- 
bridge’s early ministry which in the aggregate would reduce 
the possibilities of error to the minimum. 


With 1766 accepted as the year within which “Philip Em- 
bury began to preach in New York City and formed a society,” 
it would have been no great strain on Bishop Asbury’s memory 
—even if it had been “defective,” of which there is no evidence 
—to record the clearly demonstrated fact that previous to 1766, 
“Mr. Strawbridge formed the first society in Maryland—and 
America.” 

How is this unequivocal testimony to the priority of Mr. 
Strawbridge, which Bishop Asbury deliberately recorded with 
special emphasis in 1801, affected by the letter which he wrote 
in 1807, and which, it is assumed by some, evidences “impaired 
memory” and “incompetence to testify”P It has no direct re- 
lation to it whatever. But incidentally this letter of 1807, as 
a discriminative and correct statement of facts, illustrates the 
tenacity of Bishop Asbury’s memory, his comprehensive and 
detailed knowledge of Methodism, both British and Amer- 
ican, the keen penetration of his mind, and his faculty for exact 
analysis. 

The letter of 1807 says, “Methodism began in America, 1769 
or 1770, but chiefly, as very little was done till the latter end 
of the year 1771, except a small beginning in New York and 
Philadelphia.” 

I think we can all agree that the meaning of this hurriedly 
penned statement is, Methodism began in America in 1769 or 
1770, but chiefly in 1771, as very little was done till the latter 
end of that year, except a small beginning in New York and 
Philadelphia. 

Methodism, like every other great movement, has many 
events in its history which may be correctly characterized as 
“beginnings.” These will be determined by the viewpoint or 
analysis of the one speaking of them. 
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Before the principles underlying any great movement can 
be largely effective, they must become embodied in an indi- 
vidual. This incarnation is essential, and he in whom they are 
incarnated becomes their promulgator. Later, those who have 
accepted and committed themselves to these principles take 
steps to methodize and supervise their promulgation and to 
conserve their results, in an organized or corporate capacity. 
So the individualistic and corporate beginnings of a movement 
are, as facts, absolutely distinct, and constitute epochal events 
in its developing history, and each may be called, justly and dis- 
criminatingly, “a beginning.” 

In 1801, Bishop Asbury specifically testified that to Mr. 
Strawbridge belongs the unique distinction of priority as to the 
individualistic beginning of Methodism “in A merica.” 

There is no contradiction, direct or implied, between this 
testimony which Bishop Asbury recorded in his Journal in 
1801, and the statement he wrote in his letter of 1807. 

The individualistic beginning of Methodism and the cor- 
porate beginning of Methodism are two absolutely distinct and 
epochal events, which from the very nature of the case, could 
not synchronize, but must have occurred at different times, 
the individualistic beginning of necessity preceding the corpor- 
ate beginning. 

It is not “Asbury against Asbury,” as has been recklessly 
stated. 

In 1801, Bishop Asbury was testifying to the individualistic 
beginning of Methodism in America. 

In 1807, Bishop Asbury was manifestly speaking of the 
corporate beginning of Methodism in America, for note: 

(a) “In 1769 Richard Boardman and Joseph Pilmoor came 
to New York, who were the first regular Methodist preachers 
on the continent.”!5” They were not ordained, only local preach- 
ers, but “regular” from the British Wesleyan standpoint, be- 
cause appointed by Mr. Wesley. “Three times a year—in the 
spring, summer, and autumn—they exchanged between Phila- 
delphia and New York, the winter term lasting five months.”158 
That constituted Philadelphia and New York the regular Brit- 
ish Wesleyan work in America. 


157 Official statement in Discipline. 
158 ‘‘History of Methodism,’’ Dr. Buckley, Vol. I, p. 151. 
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Mr. Boardman having been appointed in 1769 by Mr. Wes- 
ley, his “assistant” for America, and the first assistant whom 
-Mr. Wesley appointed for this continent, the beginning of cor- 
porate British Wesleyan Methodism in America might be dated 
correctly from that time, 1769. But while Mr. Boardman 
reached New York about the first of November, 1769, his 
supervision of the work outside of New York did not begin 
till some time in 1770. So 1769 or 1770, as one interprets the 
beginning of Mr. Boardman’s assumption of the work as assis- 
tant to Mr. Wesley, to date from his appointment or from his 
commencement of actual official supervision, would be exact 
as defining the corporate “beginning” of British Wesleyan 
Methodism in America. 


(b) Mr. Asbury felt Mr. Boardman’s administration was 
weak,159 and he criticized it as incompetent,!® showing that he 
considered the supervision of the work not more than nominal 
until he, Asbury, brought to America his energy and efficiency. 
This view was evidently entertained by Mr. Wesley also, as 
he superseded Mr. Boardman by Mr. Asbury. The latter re- 
ceived his appointment to America the latter end of the year 
1771, which was a busy year of most energetic preparation, 
and he was appointed “assistant” the next year. From the stand- 
point of Mr. Asbury and speaking of corporate Methodism with 
its mutual relations, regularly appointed agencies, and regulated 
supervision, the statement of Bishop Asbury that “Methodism 
began in America 1769 or 1770, but chiefly 1771,” “as very little 
was done till the latter end of that year,” is peculiarly dis- 
criminative. 

(c) The exactness of Bishop Asbury’s interpretation of 
the beginning of corporate British Wesleyan Methodism in 
America is further manifest in his saying, “Except a small 
beginning in New York and Philadelphia.” As early as April 
11, 1768, while their church was still building, an earnest appeal 
was sent to Mr. Wesley for financial help and ministerial as- 
sistance for the work which had been begun by Philip Embury 
in New York City. Mr. Wesley was also importuned to send 
ministerial help to Philadelphia. In answer to these requests, 


159 Quoted in Lee’s cea preface. 
160 Journal, Vol. I, p. 38 
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Mr. Wesley and the British Wesleyan Conference assumed 
the supervision of New York and Philadelphia, selected and 
appointed Mr. Boardman and Mr. Pilmoor to serve them, pro- 
vided their passage money to America, sent with them a dona- 
tion amounting to £50 toward the debt on the John Street 
Church in New York City, and in 1771 entered “America” 
among the regular appointments of the British Wesleyan So- 
cieties. 

Captain Webb, also, solicited contributions from house to 
house in Philadelphia to help relieve the burdensome debt on 
the John Street Church in New York City. 

During Mr. Asbury’s first visit to Maryland, concerning 
which he says, “It was appointed for me to winter there,’”161 
as Mr. Wesley’s “assistant,” he records in his Journal, October, 
“Saturday 31. I have traveled since Monday week one hun- 
dred and fifty miles; and it has cost me about £3, which must 
come out of my salary of £24 per annum, as there is no allow- 
ance for my expenses either by the society of Philadelphia or 
New York.”162 The facts fully justified Bishop Asbury in 
writing “except a small beginning in New York and Philadel- 
phia.” 

(d) The omission of Maryland gives to this statement in 
Bishop Asbury’s letter of 1807 an added element of exactness. 
For Maryland Methodism not only had not asked from Mr. 
Wesley or the British Wesleyans, recognition, financial assist- 
ance or ministerial supervision; but Mr. Strawbridge, its 
founder and recognized leader, persistently refused to accept 
any of these upon the conditions affixed, and Methodism in 
Maryland steadily maintained and rapidly developed its char- 
acteristics of independence and aggressive efficiency. 

(e) The section of Bishop Asbury’s letter of 1807, from 
which a single sentence has been wrenched, and when isolated 
from its significant context, attacked so unreasonably, is as 
follows: “By making a comparison between the British and 
American continent, Methodism began in Britain in 1730. In 
the British Empire of Kingdoms and islands, above 30,000,000 
of souls to operate among. The ministers of last year number 


161 Journal, Vol. I, p. 
162 See ‘‘First’’ Prine. Copy of Journal, 1790. 
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the members in Britain 150,974. The number of Methodists 
in the United States and Canada 144,590. The British King- 
_doms, 900 square miles of operation; the American States, 
above 22,000 square miles. They have had only two or three, 
and three to five millions to operate among. Methodism began 
in America 1769 and 1770, but chiefly as very little was done 
till the latter end of the year 1771, except a small beginning in 
New York and Philadelphia. Number of preachers in British 
Connection, 576; America, 536.” This striking “Comparison 
between the British and American Continents” sets forth that 


METHODISM 
In Great Britain In America 
Began 
1730 1769 and 1770. Little done till 


latter end of 1771. 


. Square Miles of Operation 
900 Above 22,000 


Souls to Operate Among 


About 30,000,000 From two to three and (later) 
three to five millions. 


Preachers in Connection 


576 536 


Number of Members, Last Year 
150,974 144,590 


This brief analysis of the data which Bishop Asbury sets 
forth in this letter of 1807, makes it manifest that he was speak- 
ing specifically of corporate Methodism and in doing so sub- 
mits a comprehensive, discriminative and comparative presen- 
tation of carefully worked out and well-organized details. 

This letter of 1807, a part of which has been wrested from 
its connections and quoted by some who never grasped its im- 
port, as evidence of Bishop Asbury’s “carelessness of state- 
ment,” “loss of memory,” and “incapacity to give testimony,” 
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to a matter of fact shows he was possessed of mental alertness, 
breadth of vision, detailed information, appreciation of condi- 
tions, accuracy of interpretation and skill in organizing facts 
which it would be difficult to surpass, and puts his critics to 
shame. 


(f) Mr. Wesley seems to have thought of Methodism in 
America only in this corporate way. A short time before his 
death, he wrote to a friend in. America, “We want some of 
you to give us a connected relation of what our Lord has been 
doing in America, from the time that Richard Boardman ac- 
cepted the invitation, and left his country to serve you,”!® 
that is, from what Mr. Wesley considered its corporate begin- 
ning in 1769. He expresses no interest in either of the two 
individualistic beginnings of Methodism in America. 

The Methodist Magazine of 1823 in an article on “The Intro- 
duction of Methodism into the United States,” speaking of the 
“missionaries” sent by Mr. Wesley, says, “Mr. Strawbridge 
soon collected a Society, and thus prepared the way for the in- 
troduction of Methodism in that part of the country.”16+ 

Those who interpreted English Methodistic thought and 
spoke from the British Wesleyan viewpoint, without exception, 
held to the idea that the term “Methodism” was limited in its 
application to those who were under the authority of Mr. Wes- 
ley and were corporately associated with the Wesleyan So- 
cieties of Great Britain. This was emphasized by the action 
of the three British Wesleyan Conferences held in Philadelphia 
in 1773, 1774, and 1775. 

In his Journal in 1801 and in his letter of 1807, Bishop As- 
bury discriminated between individualistic and corporate Meth- 
odism in America, with clear perception of both facts and 
dates. 


(g) This concise and conclusive testimony to the priority 
of Mr. Strawbridge, given in 1801, is not, as has been asserted, 
an isolated statement of Bishop Asbury, unsupported by sub- 
sequent confirmation. It was carefully reviewed and approved 
by him fourteen years later as he records in his Journal. Under 
date of “Thursday, July 1, 1815,” he says, “We came to son 


163 Quoted in Lee’s ‘‘History,’’ preface. 
164 Vol. VI, p. 462. 
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Francis Hollingsworth’s, Little York. * * *I sit seven hours 
a day, looking over and hearing read my transcribed journal; we 
have examined and approved up to 1807. As a record of the 
early history of Methodism in America, my journal will be of 
use; and accompanied by the minutes of the conferences, will 
tell all that will be necessary to know.”!®5 Thus, in his Journal 
in 1815, Bishop Asbury reaffirmed his unequivocal testimony to 
the priority of Mr. Strawbridge, which in 1801 he had delib- 
erately recorded and underscored. 

Some three years before this reaffirmation in 1815, of that 
which he had recorded in 1801, Bishop Asbury reiterated in 
the most absolute terms his testimony to the priority of Mr. 
Strawbridge. This was spoken to the Rev. Alfred Griffith, an 
honored member of the Baltimore Conference, and is recorded 
in Mr. Griffith’s own handwriting. 

The manuscript bears the following endorsement: 


“This manuscript was prepared by Rev. A. Griffith for pub- 
lication in the Baltimore Christian Advocate. Having copied 
and corrected it for him, this, his own work, was given to me 
by him. The paper was not published, as he concluded not to 
send it.’’166 


“(Signed) W. S. Epwarps.” 


The manuscript says, “I left Baltimore Circuit in 1809, and 
some two years or more after, cannot be certain as to the 
exact date, while I was paying a social visit among my old 
friends, I met with Bishop Asbury at the house of the late 
venerable Robert N. Carnan, one of the favorite resorts of the 
good old Bishop, and I had the great satisfaction of spending 
nearly two whole days in his company. He was very pleasant, 
and I thought unusually communicative. I had a good dea! of 
conversation with him on various subjects in reference to the 
church, and among other things, I named to him the dispute 
among the old brethren of Frederick and Balt. Counties of 
Md. and those of New York about the building of the first 
Church; this I did anticipating a satisfactory solution. His 
reply was prompt, (I do not pretend to report his exact words) 
that he was aware of the dispute about the priority of claim 


165 Journal, Vol, III, p. 382. 
166 The original is in the American Methodist Historical Society. 
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in church building between the two original branches of the 
Methodist family, and that with a view to compose the differ- 
ences he had investigated the questions with considerable pains 
by enquiries on the spot in each locality, that he had recourse 
to the most reliable and intelligent sources, but still was unable 
to determine with certainty who commenced first to build, 
Embury or Strawbridge, but that Strawbridge commenced to 
preach first there could be no doubt. That he had concluded 
it was most probably true, that each had commenced to build 
his house within the same calendar year, 1768, and there could 
not have been more than a few months of difference between 
them. But which had his house ready for preaching first he 
could not determine. He then observed that the whole question 
was of little consequence and advised me to give myself no 
trouble about it, for I might spend my time much more profit- 
ably.” 
“May 19, 1859. (Signed) A. GrirFiTH.” 


Under date of May 5, 1801, Bishop Asbury recorded in his 
Journal, “This settlement of Pipe Creek is the richest in the 
State; here Mr. Strawbridge formed the first Society in Mary- 
land—and America.” 

July 1, 1815, he reaffirmed this testimony in his Journal, 
saying, “We have examined and approved up to 1807.’187 

About 1811, he said to Rev. Alfred Griffith, “That Straw- 
bridge commenced to preach first there could be no doubt.’168 

If direct and indirect testimony, detailed, circumstantial and 
explicit, borne by many competent and unimpeachabie wit- 
nesses and confirmed by consequential facts can establish his- 
torical certainty, the fact is established beyond any reasonable 
doubt that Robert Strawbridge “began preaching” five or six 
years, “and forming societi¢s” two or three years before 1766, 
and among all those who have wrought constructively in the 
development of Methodism in America, to the work of Robert 
Strawbridge in Maryland belongs the distinction of priority. 


167 Journal, Vol. III, p. 382. ; 
168 Manuscript in the American Historical Society. 
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